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HY OOES PHILOSOPHY GIVE SOME. PEOPLE A HEAbACHEf 
OTHERS A PEAL PUZZ r ANt> YET OTHERS A - 

Feeling that it is subversive langerous gr 

^HY 00 A LOT OF PEOPLE THINK. PHILOSOPHY 
IS TOTALLY IRRELEVANT ^ 

iHAT .flg> PHILOSOPHY ANYWAY ? 


& 

^Jhat fig, 


How can you recognise 
& philosopher in the street ? 



i m ic ti r i 


We’ll try to answer some of these questions 


Some philosophers 
will naturally argue 
that looking atthe 
general history of 
philosophy is an 
impossible, 
possibly distorting, 
task—but as one 
philosopher said, 
it's better to do evil 
than to do nothing. 



—■■■ 
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SO WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? SINCE NO ONE AGREES, IT'S PROBABLYTHE 
WRONG QUESTION TO START WITH — BUTTHEN MOST PHILOSOPHY 
STARTS WITH 

the WRONG QUESTION or the WRONG ANSWER 


In Greek, philosophy means the 
'love of wisdom' which seems like 
a reasonable definition, but 
doesn't get us very far, since 
there have been very sharp 
disagreements about 'wisdom' 
throughout history 






Marx and others have announced 
the death ofphilosphy. 

(This makes things difficult for 
professional philosophers.) 

An Italian called Gramsci said 
everyone was a philosopher of 
sorts. 



A ot ®? ri,er 1p ' a, ° 1had said things would only be all right when philosophers 
ruled the world. Other philosophers have argued that philosophy teaches 
that there is no meaning to anything at all, which could make ruling difficult. 

Let us leave it to Bertie Russell to give us a 
definition to be going on with: 


PHILOSOPHY & THE- 
No-man's laho Between 

Science m theology, 

exposed to attack 
FROM BOTH s/oas 
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Oddly enough 

there seems to be 
general agreement 
on when philosophy 
started .... 



! n ‘ AAA 

L*L.I AM 


< fniR L ! IS I 

<mw 



WHY THEM ? Well, listen to the German philosopher 

Karl Jaspers: _ 


Vft* 




***** 


m, 




ill 




G‘L» 


THE. AXI$ OF WORLD HISTORY 
SEEMS 70 PASS THROUGH THE FIFTH 
CENTURYBC IN THE MIDST OF THE SPIRITUAL 

process between boo and zoobc which sa w 
Confucius t lad-tse in china,the ufanisha&s 

BUDDHA IN INDIA, TAFATHUSTPA In PERSIA 
x W£ - ou> testament PROPHETS Palestine , 
Homer, we philosophers and 

TRAGEDIANS in Greece. 


^ jjj^ Th* 0<iysscy 


Clearly, there were intellectual stirrings on a wide-scale 


•. and there’s 
general agreement 

on where it 
started ... 



WHY 



By the 6th century BC the city-states on mainland Greece were thriving 
commercial centres. The Greeks were developing, through their dramatic arts, 
ne idea of the rule of necessity, rather than blind chance. They were building 
ine basic structure of democracy. They had inherited the adventurous sea¬ 
ling spirit of the earlier Minoan civilisation. They travelled widely. They had a 
nguage suited to precise description. They had assimilated geometry from the 

0 ?yJ 2°?' an ^ star ^ ore an d knowledge of the calendar from Asia Minor. This 
early history is not at all certain, however. 
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FOR. want of someone, better to BLAME. FOR. 
STARTING PHILOSOPHY WE-'LL PICK THALES 



TKales 

was the first man to 
whom the name of "wise" 
was given. He was a 
politician, geometer, 
astronomer and thinker in 
the busy port of Miletus. 

He is credited with 
correctly predicting the 
solar eclipse in 585 BC. He 
wasn’t interested in myth 
but in knowledge of the 
world and the stars. He 
was a practical thinker. 


What was unique about Greeks uke thalbs was that they 
TRIED TO UISENTAN&LE SCIENCE Mo MAG/Cr and oared to think 
ABOUT THE WORLD WITHOUT FIRST THINKING OF GOD 



' PERHAPSy IN WE 

Beginning, everything 

WAS MALE OF 

^ water.. V 


Thales’ question isn’t as wet 
as it sounds —but more 
importantly, it’s a NEW 
kind of (question 


What these early 

|philosophers were looking for 

was the unity of things. 
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Anaximander; 


alive around 546 BC was in 
the same tradition. 

He held that the earth was 
freely suspended in space. 
He suggested that all living 
creatures arose from 
water, and that men had 
evolved from fish. 

He argued that there was a 
single primal substance 
and a natural law which 
exerts itself in the world, 
maintaining a balance 
between different 
elements. 






THESE ARE SECULAR* 
RECOGNIZABLY 

Scientific, views 



He also made the first map 
forthe explorer-merchants 
of Miletus. 





ora s 


was a curious blend of 
scientist and mystic 


Disliking the dictatorship of Polycrates 
in his native Samos, he travelled in 
Egypt, then settled in Italy. (By this 
time the Mediterranean was a Greek 
lake.) Here he founded a school based 
on his mathematico-metaphysical 
philosophy [What?!?\. 

The Pythagoreans talked about 
cosmical harmony. This was based on 
numbers as the relations of things. For 
example, they discovered that halving 
the length of a string on a lyre 
produced a note one octave higher, 
and that all harmonies represented 
ratios of whole numbers.They . 
extended this notion of harmo n,eS 

all things. f 

Pythagoras explored the geomet y 

the perfect solids: 
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PYTHAGORAS WASH* 
LAST PHtLOZOPHap. 7 

B&ZVlLEb BY jfj£ pp 

C£aj ?JN7Y of MATHi 


Ail twn&s 
ars numbbrs 


liscovered the theorem 
still bears his name. 


THIS SAVE A GREAT IMPETUS TO 
$0£NC£. r BUT THE SEARCH FOP. THE- 
SBLF-EVIOENT HAS TOPMENTE& 

Philosophers through we Ages 


He was the firstto be systematic 
about deductive reasoning- 
starting with an axiom that is 
self-evident, then proceeding 
step by logical step to a 
conclusion that is far from 
self-evident. 

NOT CONTENT WITH SHOWING THE IMPORTANT PART PLAYED BY NUMBERS 
IN THE UNIVERSE, PYTHAGORAS SAID: 

^" 7 HOSCUL IS AH IMMORTAL. 

THINS, ANb IS TTANSFOkMEb INTO 
OTHBR. LMNS THINGS—WHATEVER 

Comes into existence is &>pn again , 

in mu R£mouuvon$ of A CERTAIN J Pythagoras advances in 
cycle-Nothing being / mathematics led him to overvalue 

absolutely new the power of numbers. 

He believed the dodecahedron 
somehow embodied the structure 
of the entire Universe. 

He elevated his discoveries in 
music into a cosmic theory of the 
harmony of the spheres. 
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He also formed a Pythagorean 
Order, with a set of complex and 
seemingly arbitrary taboos which 
included: 

To abstain from beans 
Not to eat a from a whole loaf 
Not to sit on a quart measure 

A member of the Order, 

Hippasos, 

was banished, notfor 
eating, butfor spilling the 
beans aboutthe Order's 
most closely guarded 
secret—thatthe 


r A R£MINbE& 

//Wcf&rr WBfi£ t 

MrWfi£simmu.Y.M lNS - 
OF THE IMPULSE. OF PWUPSOPHBte 
To SAFE&UAPE KNCmtEcee- mtBi 

, ViE CMWN OFAFftlBSJiycPSm? 


J0\ 


K: 


mists' 
, ABSURD. 


of this triangle was a surd 
it could not be written as 
a ratio of whole numbers. 


Heraclit 


us 


alive around 500 BC, argued that 
everything was in a state of flux. 
But he believed, too, in a cosmic 
justice that maintained equilibrium 
in the world. This was a complex 
idea! His choice for the one 
primary element everyone was 
seeking: FIRE. There was a central 
fire that never dies... 


yw CANNOT ZTEf 
INTO WB SME- PJVEfL 
TWICE. 


A 


x V/Av«AUr/. l, '^U^. 


A64//V PfiEPfGUPJMQ 
NctEfiN scientthc 

IDEAS 


Mr. 




IH ‘i . • 
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There was an extraordinary flowering of 
culture in classical Greece. 

Passionate and enquiring, the Greeks 
produced ideas and artefacts out of all 
proportion to the general development 
of the society of the time. 

There were statesmen like Pericles, 
tragedians like Euripides, sculptors like 
Phidias, historians, musicians, potters, 
painters, lyric poets like Sappho, satirists 
•ike Aristophanes, architects, 
Mathematicians as well as philosophers. 


BUT IT MUST BE REMEMBERED THAT 

THE NEWLY-INVENTED 
DEMOCRACIES WERE BASED ON 
SLAVERY—ONLY ONE-SIXTH OFTHE 
MEMBERS OF A CITY-STATE WERE 
CITIZENS, ONCE YOU COUNTED OUT 

SLAVES, CHILDREN, FOREIGNERS 
(BARBARIANSTHE GREEKS CALI Fn 

THEM) AND WOMEN (WHO h ad ° 

sawriSr 
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The Atomists 

(c 420 bc) 


Leucippus Democritus 

tookfrom their predecessor Parmenides 
the idea of basic elementary particles, 
and from Heraclitus, endless movement. 
They proposed innumerabletiny solid 
particles—atoms—which could not be 
cut. 

The atoms flew around randomly, and 
were too small to be seen. 

The ever-changing world was explained 
as a ceaseless rearrangenint of the 
unchanging atoms into different shapes. 
Not until the chemist Dalton in 1800 ad 
was there a significant advance on this 
theory. 


SAID THE REASON YOU COULD CUTAN 
Af>PLB with a knife was because THERE WEPE 
spaces between the atoms. Hiz theory was 

A PUZION of SUCH PRACTICAL WINKJNS >V06» 

OF ABSTRACT thought 
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Big change: THE SOPHISTS 


Where earlier Greek philosophers 
had been interested in the universe, 
in unity and difference, in the big 
questions, the SOPHISTS were 
more interested in Man himself, how 
he behaved. Instead of looking for a 
big truth, the Sophists were more 
interested in the mechanics of how 
man could do things for himself. This 
led them into teaching people how to 
write, to make speeches, and how to 
win court cases through the use of 
paradox and twisted argument. This 
got them into trouble in Athens for 
leading people into had habits (like 
being cynical). 


Protagoras 


MAN/S TH£. 

measure of All 
T htN(bS 


an ESSENTIALLY practical 

MAN, Protagoras thought 

REAL KNOWLEDGE WASN'T 

Possible. . what mattered 
\fifAS USEFUL OPINION 
THIS IS A bEEP Scepticism 
WHERE. DISAGREEMENTS 
CANNOT BE DECIDED BY 

An appeal to the troth 


THIS Utter 
relativism led 
TvvmmcnvF 
cruoe 

MIGHT K RIGHT 
CONCLUSIONS 



^Thrasymachus 


Socrates 

(47 0-599 BC) 

THE UNEXAMINED UFE' 
IS NOT WORTH 
LIVING 





Initially peoplethought Socrates was a 
sophist, but in fact he was their bitterest 
opponent. 

He wrote nothing himself, but from the 
general Xenophon and philosopher Plato 
we get a very real picture of the man. 

Shabbily dressed, always barefoot, 
physically tough, and with a record of 
courage in battle, he loved to spend his 
days arguing in the market-place. 

With Socrates there is a shift away from 
the scientific querying we have seen so 
far to the problem of Ethics.. He was 
deeply concerned with morality, with 
discovering the just, the true, and the 
good. 

For Socrates philosophy wasn't a 
profession, as with the sophists, but a way 

of life. 


11 
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When the Oracle at Delphi said 
'None is wiserthan Socrates', 
he chose to interpret it thus: 

He is wisest amongst men who 
sees, like Socrates, that his 
wisdom is paltry. 

He preferred b fee himself a* a 
(jADflX ftirrihgup the lazy. 


Socrates argued that what makes a man sin 
is lack of knoweldge. If only he knew he 
would not sin. Knowledge was Virtue. The 
one overriding cause of Evil was Ignorance. 
This is a very un-Christian ethical stance. 


The aim of Socrates’ s 
dialectic and irony was to 
expose false claims to 
wisdom and to move towards 
a knowledge of man’s own 
nature. Socrates was not 
cynical about the possibility 
of truth but was convinced it 
could only be achieved 
through hard work. 
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An aristocrat, Plato left Athens on the death of hls 
beloved Socrates , before ntumirg to found the ACAOEMYI 

This was the prototype of 
all universities. The basic 
studies were arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and 
the harmonics of sound. 

The Academy had scientific 
equipmentand a library. 
The aim was to train men's 
minds to enable them to 
thinkforthemselves in the 
light of reason. 

The method seems to have 
been research under 
supervision. Education 
required a joint effort on the 
part of teacherand pupil — 
a truly dialectical process. 
Star pupil and school swot 
was Aristotle —who 
studied atthe Academy for 
20 years. 

THE THEORY of IDEAS 

Plato said the general word 'horse' refers notto this 
horse but to any horse. There is, somewhere or other, 
an ideal horse, outside space and time. The idea is 
real, the particular is only apparent. 

THIS APPARENTLY INNOCENT OBSERVATION WAS 
TO BE THE CAUSE OF MORE LOST MARBLES AMONG 
PHILOSOPHERS THAN WERE EVER NICKED FROM THE 
PARTHENON. 

To illustrate the difference between appearance and 
reality, Plato came up with his famous 
SIMILE of the CAVE. 



He. PewMS, bvtlazll£c> 
BY TUB LIGHT, SeJSMSMORe 
STUPIO THAN B&FCRB 
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It is THE PHILOSOPHER. 
Sees things in the sunlight, 
which represents the GOOD. 


pjalfiwasapr^ 
</jril er > ndop le^ N 
tooks.!but o( ' 

?r l llV< W<t 

in the style of 
thrillers with 
truth as the 
I quarry. 


<^rtXe& is ofte h 
S ° main character 
% therefcapraMem 
"of what is Socrates 
what is Plato. 

a u i it sfms flear 
flit jn the later 

fssir- 


own 


ANAMNESIS 

In Plato’s theory of education there is a 
notion that knowledge is remembering 
or anamnesis. The soul or mind has 
passed through a previous series of 
embodied and disembodied states, and 
the knowledge from these previous 
cycles needs merely to be awakened. 
Socrates appears, in the midwife role, 
eliciting from an untutored lad the 
construction of a square twice the area 
of a given square. 


ThaTW/U) AAAN fevMw^ 



Tx, 


Between a particular mah and Plate's 
[<**<* idea of a man. you can place a 
wire man who is somehow less barticular 
for instance he has no warts. But then you 
can place another between him and the 
idea^ ahd so on ad Ihfinttum«... 


For Plato the BIG QUESTION was 
WHAT IS KNOWLEDGE?' 

Is itsense perception? 

No to rely on the mere senses, 
on appearances, is no better than 
Protagoras. 

Is it purely mental? 

No—-forthen it would be 
impossible to commit an error. 

So it is an interaction between 
perceiver and perceived, underthe 
guidance of an overall sense, the 
soul ormind. It is the soul which 
apprehends things like identity, 
difference, existence and number. 
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Plato improved the theory of hypothesis 
(literally a putting-underneath) and 
deduction. 

He showed how a hypothesis had to 
explain the facts or 'save the 
appearances'. If a fact didn't square with a 
hypothesis then a new hypothesis was 
needed. 

And the search was always for a bigger, 
better, more general hypothesis. ^ 
The ultimate search was for the giant |f| 
which explains the good. 


HYPOTHESES 


H 


APPEARANCES _ I _ J 
or FACTS lb C- a 

h, explain* only a b ; h x only cKd. 

H explains all four, and so destroys 
the special hypotheses " 


Plato'S Politics 


PJEASOM 


O0VPA6E 


In the Republic, Plato outlines his ideal city-state. 
This is the grand-daddy of all Utopias. He was 
much influenced by the model of the severe 
Spartan society. 

He takes 3 classes: He takes 3 structures: 



Appetites 


He provides for some social mobility, but doesn't 
challenge slavery. Much emphasis is put upon 
training the elite. In an unideal world Plato plumps 
forthe rule of the ONEandthe MANY, a mixed 
constitution of monarchy and democracy. 

The individual soul is divided into three . 

This structure repeats itself in the state: 


REASON 

COURAGE 

Appetites 

(Hite guardians 

Soldiers 

Masses 


I 


PLATO WAS THE FATHER OF 
IDEALISM AND THE UNCLE OF 
RELIGION, AS WELL AS THE 
GRANDFATHER OF ALMOST ALL 
SYSTEMS OF RIGOROUS 
THEORETICAL SPECULATION. 
BECAUSE HE SOUGHT PERFECTION 
HE MOVED AWAY FROM THE 


MESSY WORLD OF PARTICULARS 
AND TOWARDS THE ABSTRACT, 
IDEAL WORLD OF THOUGHT. IN 
BEING IDEALIST HE WAS, 
HOWEVER, RIGOROUS AND THIS 
CONTRADICTION RUNS THROUGH 
HIS WORK. 


15 
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Aristotle 



for three years he was 
tutor to Alexander 


Aristotle was the last, 
and the most influential 
of the great Greek 
philosophers. 

Born in 384 bc at Stagyra 
in Thrace, he was sent by 
his father, a court 
physican, to Plato's 
Academy. 

PlArOISPEAR 
TV MB i BUT PBARER 
STILL IB TRt 

m MUST NOT F££L A 
CMLt>(9H OIS&USTAT THE. 
tN VBSTtCATION OF THE MEANER. 

Animals . For thepe is 
Something marvellous 

IN ALL NATURAL WINGS 


He only got a grade C in 
mathematics, but A for effort 
otherwise, and starred in 
natural history. 

Then he travelled widely, 
and began developing 
and making systematic 
his own ideas. 

He challenged Plato's 
idealism most directly in 
his empirical approach to 
the study of nature. 

In Lesbos he did original 
work in marine biology. 


pc n't worry 

ABOUT IT- / T M OFF 
TO CONQUER. WE 

Known woflp 

NEXT WEEK 






ALEXANDER THE GREA T WAS TO FIGHT BA TTLFS 
FROM THE NILE IN THE WESTTO THE INDUS IN 
THE EAST, HELLENISING EGYPTIANS, PERSIANS 
AND SEMITES ON THE WA Y. HIS A TTEMPTAT 
EMPIRE MARKED THE END OF THE CLASSICAI 
PERIOD, OF WHICH ARISTOTLE WAS A CHILD 



u 




In 335 he founded his 
own school in Athens, 
the Lyceum. Asa centre 
of systematic research it 
far outstripped the 
Academy. 

When teaching, Aristotle 
would walk and talk, and 
from this habit, the 
Lyceum students 
became known as the 
peripatetics. 
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In 323 Alexander died. Athens rose against 
Macedonia, and because of his years as tutor, 
a charge of impiety was brought against 
Aristotle. No lover of hemlock, he quietly left 
Athens, and died two years later. 




To SA/E the Athenians 
FROM sinning twice 
A6NNST PHILOSOPHY 


ARISTOTLE WAS VIRTUALLY CANONISED 
BYTHE MEDIEVAL SCHOOLMEN AS A PAGAN 
SAINT. MANY OF HIS IDEAS, ODDLY WELDED 
TO CHRISTIAN OR ISLAMIC FAITH, WERE 
CARRIED DOWN THROUGH THE AGES AS 
DOGMA AND REMAINED UNCHALLENGED 
FORALMOST 

2,000 YEARS 

Of course he can't be blamed for the way 
posterity made him an infallible authority. 


Aristotle left many writings — most 
of them closely-argued treatises. 

He is not an entertaining writer like 
Plato, and from being revered by 
the Church scholars, became 
reviled in the Renaissance, and the 
stigma of the boring professor has 
stuck to him. 

But in scope, and often in precision, 
he surpasses Plato. 

He was the firstto divide and 
subdivide the areas of enquiry— 
the firstto attempt a classification 
of knowledge. 



logic 


f to He said the basic 
Building-block of all argument 
was the 

SYLLOGISM. 


Andromcus of Rhodes put the treatises into 

order about 50 BC He ptzeed a series of writings 
after the PHYSICS <£ called than META-PHYSICS 
(literally AFTEA-PHYSICS) 


— -jPftSbtCATE pf 


A/I men are mortal 
Socrates k a man 

/itejtcrs^ 


"^crates Is mortal 



Prbmissbs 


conclusion 


17 
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1 MM.',' 


) 


Aristotle then listed all 
possible syllogisms x and 
showed which were valid 
and which were not. 

Logic was a tool to be 
sharpened in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 


The Categories 


Aristotle's work on logic led him to study the 
structure of language. He distinguished 
between the knowledge of the meanings of 
words, and the knowledge of judgements made 
with those words. He came up with ten different 
general items in speech—the CATEGORIES. 
These were what words meant on their own. 


J V 

*IX IN<H«£ 
MIN* 

VWKfe* M> I ^ 

. fcVfcY IT? 

Y<ST*ROAY 
INTH*<RWN> 
*V«VUNT 
LYlN< STILL 
&*(N« SOV<HT 


MATHEMATICIANS LIKE EULER, AND LATER, 
BOOLE AND LEWIS CARROL DEVELOPED THE 
STUDY OF LOGIC CONSIDERABLY - AND 
MODERN PHILOSOPHERS LIKE RUSSELL 
AND WHITEHEAD DEVELOPED A WHOLE 

Sage OF argument BASED on 
LOGICAL CONSISTENCY. 


LINGUISTICS STARTS HEPE- 

Anj> Also the Byzantine. 
COMPLEXITIES OFMOOEAN 

Linguistic philosophy 


' ^nixutuitiiiHAu.uuuUUt 




^AUYY 

^mNTnfy 

ELATION 

l^*ITWNI 
£TAT<6 
A<TB^IN1 
AFF«<TS<0>!N 


Metaphysics 

Aristotle's efforts here went towards 
producing a rival theory to Plato's forms. 

He was opposed, like Plato, to the sophistic 
relativism of the likes of Protagoras, but he 
felt that the Forms caused neither 
movement nor change, nor helped to 
understand what is real and what is 
.1 knowable. 



BAS/C ROCK 


Architect's 
drawing 


matter +form = 


JrffWrtl" 


COLUMN 


tim-bn * 
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To explain change, Aristotle used the ideas 
of actuality and potentiality. 

The substance is the potential bearer of 
qualities that become actual in it. 

Thus, to say oil is inflammable is to say that 
the potential for itto burn is present in it, 
but it needs an applied match to bring out 
the potential to burn. 


Aristotle shows his biological bent here, where dynamic Becoming is more 
important than Plato's timeless Being. 


But Aristotle went further in his 
theory of Causality. 

He said there were four causes of 
the stone falling: 

MATERIAL 
FORMAL 
EFFICIENT 
FINAL 



1 The stone itself 

2 The lie of the land 

3 The push 

4 The stone's desire 
to seek the lowest 
level 


Aristotle said 'Nature does not act without3goal.' This works well 
in biology or ethics, but is a great hindrance in physics. 


In modern causality only 
the efficient cause would 
be considered. The final 
cause brings in the notion 
of a goal, and interpretation 
in terms of final purpose or 
teleology. 


And the final final cause 
behind everything, a 
philosopher's Nobodaddy 
God—the UNMOVED 
MOVER. 




7JV£ 
POCTPJNB 
ITSELF 

UNTIL 
t GALILEO 


V 


Ethics 


Aristotle had a more 
monistic view of the soul 
than Plato. 


He rejected Plato's 
absolutism about ethics: 



IF WE EYE WEPB A 
Living creature r sight 
Would be its soul 

But he singled out one 
faculty —active reason — 
as somehow separate from 

the body, and immortal. 

-— 


ir isas Inappropriate 

TO CEWANb LEMONS TRATtON 
IN ETHICS AS IT IS TO ALLOW A 
mathematician to use merely 

PROBABLE ARGUMENTS 


19 
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Good was explained as 
'that at which all things aim' 
—the active reason's 
search for virtue. 

Virtue involves choice, and 
the correct choice was the 
Mean. 


I Poli tics 

Artistotle didn't go beyond Plato's city-state 
model. At a time when empire was in the 
offing, he talked about the perfect workings of 
a city no bigger than could be taken in at a 
glance from a hill-top. 

One research project at the Lyceum 
collected and compared 158 different city- 
state constitutions. 



'WBNIAL ANO fAECHANlCAL 
OCCUPATIONS UNFIT A AVW 

For citizenship 



His formula for political stability was a strong 
middle class, to create a MEAN between 
tyranny and democracy. 

Aristotle didn't challenge slavery and thought I 
women were unfitfor freedom and political 
rights. 

But he did provide in his will for the freeing of 
his slaves. 

His notion of the enlightened gentleman has 
persisted, especially through the English 
public school system. 


Biol ogy 

In his detailed studies, Aristotle refers to 
over 500 different species. 

He insisted on the study of particulars - 
‘what is better known to us’ - before 
theorising. He took on the enormous task of 
the classificat ion of life forms. 

Fbetics 

Aristotle thought poetry was more 
serious than history, because it dealt 
in universals. His theory of the aim of 
tragedy—through pity and fear—to 
achieve a purging or catharsis of 
these emotions, has persisted to this 


His work here mirrors his more general 
ettemptatthe classification of knowledge. 
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Alexandria 

Founded by Alexander in 332 BC on a 
natural harbour at one of the mouths 
of the Nile, it soon flourished under 
the enlightened rule of the 
Macedonian Ptolemy I into the 
greatest Mediterranean sea-port. The 
city was intensely cosmopolitan, 
bringing together Egyptians, the Jews 
of the Diaspora, and other races 
besides Greeks. 


For 600 years, while Alexander’s 
ephemeral Hellenic empire split and 
faltered, and imperial Rome rose and 
fell, Alexandria was the last great light 
of antiquity. 

In the Museum dazzling advances in 
science were made, and the Library, 
with its huge staff of copyists, became 
an,unrivalled centre of learning. 


V* FROM 

TH< <Ot>$ 



Galen 

MSDtCAL WORK 
OF HIPPOCRATES 
&,PftOCVC£i>THE 

first PmmY 


Drophantus 



THERE !$ NO 
ROYAL ROAD TO 
MATHEMATICS 


TAEvtATED 1060 FIXED 
STARS, COMP/LEO 
THE FIRST 
TRlGOHCWETfi/CAL 



Aristarehus 

CALCULATED THE- 
| MOON'S DIAMETER 
| WITH ONLY 8% ERROR 
PPOPOSEDTHAT THE 
EARTH MCA/ED ROUND 
THE SDN 

(£atyourhe»rtout 

Ccpcmfcus) 



Archimedes 

developed the physics 

OF LEVERS, BUOYANCY 
^HYDRAULICS, <k 
INVENTED COMPLEX 
tAA-MAOHNES 



V UGCXIlWan 



■ - 
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ALSO AT ALEXANDRIA: 

Eratosthenes - calculated the earth s 
circumference to within 4% 

Ptolemy - drew the first accurate maps 
Sosigenes - made the first strict calendar 
Hero - invented a steam engine! 

/wmsrf Scepticism 

Meanwhile, back atthe Academy and 
the Lyceum, things weren't going so 
well 

The confident questioning outlook of 
the citizen-aristocrat like Plato has 
gone. 

With Antisthenes a new scepticism 
arises, which was to be absorbed into 
the Academy in its years of decline. 
He argued that it was impossible to 
make significant statements. 


WHAT I AM im 
LAYING 1 $ A UE 



tF THIS IS TTW£. IT'S 

FAlSF,\fF fT$ FAisa 

rr'STRPa. f 


True or false ? 


Epimenides 


Cleverparadox-mongering like this 
became fashionable. 

Pyrrho even got systematic about it, 
and made doubt itself central. 


a 


Ks 


A colourful disciple of Antisthenes 
was Diogenes (c.350bc). 

He lived a life as primitive as a dog. 
From the Greek kuvikos = dog-like, we 
getthe word cynicism. 






Legend has it he lived in a tub, and to 
show contempt for public opinion, 
masturbated in the marketplace... 




nhftnJT'i'H tlle a bsence ofmuch 
s/Iorf^ Ph ^i *° talk abou t we take < 
ButJu akintohi ^... 

° uta s Hegel said: 

philosophy is 

THE SHVbYOF ITS 


OWN 


History 


ZAfuycrvfc 

(toisttoteL 
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Ihe Grandeur that was Rome... 




Rome grew out of the ^ er 

and prolonged Punic wars 
with Carthage —as a 
city-state it evolved as a 
war-machine. 


mil 



The Romans added almost 
nothing new to philosophy. 
Where the Greeks thought 
a lot, the Romans fought a 
lot. 

So we talk of Greek 
CIVILISATION, but of the 
Roman EMPIRE. 

Rome's supreme role was 
to transmit a culture older 
andsuperiorto its own. 



The Roman Empire lasted 
about four centuries in all. 



Great advances in practical 
thought were made-cement, 
the arch, sewerage systems 
and the civil service, but 
the philosophy was all 
Greek inspired. 


THE form in which Greece migrated to rome' as Marx said, was Stoicism. 
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Chiysippus (Amec) 

is credited with the first 
systematic account of 
Stoicism, and an interest in 
logic and language. 


The founder of Stoicism 
proper was the Greek 



Zeno (d 26i bc) 



Zeno ran his own school in 
Athens where the Stoics 
lived the simple life they 
argued for philosophically. 
His teachings started from 
logic, passed to physics 
and then to ethics. 
Stoicism's main impact 
overthe centuries was in 
the ethical field. To be 
stoical was to face destiny 
with courage and dignity. 


)AN $* Because in 47 * 
Julius Caesar's legions^ 
the library at Alexandria 


Fora Stoic the highest good 
was a life of virtue. 
Prudence, justice, 
temperance, and courage 
were the routes to virtue. 
The Stoics saw the world as 
an organic whole in which 
the laws of nature were 
determinant. 


A materialist who followed 
many of Democritus's ideas 
was 


icurus (d 270ec) 



A CH3ZRFVL POVERTY 

is an honourable, state 


,-V 


.Ml III Ut 


Although his philosophy 
appears similar to Stoicism 
it is different in its 
consistency and its refusal 
of the idea of fate. The 
prime good was pleasure, 
which was seen as the 
avoidance of suffering. 
Epicureanism was not, as it 
has come to mean, an idea 
of wallowing in pleasure, 
but a philosophy that 
attempted to achieve 
equilibrium. 

Epicurus advocated the 

achievement of inner 
peace. Banishing fear and 
religion were important 

particularly the fear of 
death. 


I Lucretius (99--SSK) In his great poem De R en ,n, 
helped to absorb stotcfem Natura, he sets out 
! trio the Roman world Epicurus' doctrine. It 
■ _ includes the first clear 


— WE N£££> TDSSrcUP^' 

Affections onscmegcco 
man & KEEP HIM CONSTANTLY 

BEFORE OUR EYES, SO THAT WE 
MAY LIVE AS IF HE WERE 
WATCHtNC US , AND DO EVERflWHb 
AS TF HE SAW WHAT WE 
WERE DOING 



for Epicurus thegocdmar 
of course, Socrates 


f°r Epicurus the 
importance of philosophy 
was to free men from 
'gnorance and superstition- 

statement of the law of 
conservation of matter: 
Nothing can be create 
out of nothing. ’ 
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5eneca 


-65AP) 



In a series of stylish letters 
aimed at posterity, he 
outlines the virtuous Stoic's 
ideals. 

Philosophy appears as 
good advice... 

Seneca is vividly aware of 
the divided will—there's a 
strong sense that being 
good is hard work. 

For Plato and Aristotle the 
problem of the will doesn't 
really arise. 



In Aristotle's Ethics, it's 
clear that the ease and 
pleasure with which good 
acts are done, the absence 
of moral effort, is for him the 
symptom of virtue. 

However, he did challenge, 
slavery, and preferred death 
to accommodating Nerd's 
endless whims 


WERCMANSAAE 
EXCEPnONMiy ARRCXSANN 
HARSH & INSISTING TO OUR SLAVES 
... YOU SHOULD TREAT YOUR 
INFERIORS IN THE WAY IN WHICH 
YOU WOVLO LIKE TO BE TREATED 
BY YOUR OWN SUPERIORS 



But Seneca is a great hypocrite too: deploring yet courting 
fame, arguing poverty as a millionaire, writing fawning 
letters from exile. The philosopher dying for his beliefs— 
Socrates accepting the fatal hemlock—appears first as a 
tragedy. With Seneca history repeats itself as farce. 


Efictebus 

(60At>-l00AD) 



The Greek Epictetus was 
born a slave, but gained his 
freedom. This may have 
affectedhis philosophy. 


Epictetus didn't agree with 
the formal division of 
philosophy into logic, 
physics and ethics and 
brought to a logical 
conclusion Stoicism’s 
tendency to reduce 
philosophy to ethics. What 
Epictetus did was to bring 
out the whole problem of 
free will and determinism 
that was implicit in 
Stoicism. 
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Marcus 
Aurelius 

( 120—160 AD) 

Marcus Aurelius' rule as 
emperor marks the end of 
thePaxRomana. 

The Empire, rimmed by 
barbarian hordes, was in 

decline. There had been no 
growth in its bounds for half 
a century, and no growth in 
its political thinking. 


From his writings in ^^j'^ture of a fastidious, care^ 


worn 


| The beclin© 
i and F&llofu^ 
Roman 

Empire 
.-ooo~. 

| Edward Gibb* 

I75T-I79V 


fee, 



'ALL THE THINGS OF THE BODY ARE AS A RIVER 
AND THE THINGS OF THE SOUL A DREAM; 
LIFE IS A WAR AND FAME AFTER DEATH 
FORGETFULNESS'. 


We. bullies himself to be 
sincere, dignified, hard-workirg, 
kindly, independent, frugal, 
serious (^high-minded... 

To disd ain Tame... 

'^THEi^UPPLE'EL&EE 
1 $ ONLY SHEEP'S WOOL STEBPBP 
IN THE BLOOD OF A 
SHELL--FISH 
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at Greco-Roman period was coming to an end. It had been the most 
The flourishing of free-thinking ever known. Everything had come under 

322 from one point of view or another. This was the GREAT LEAP 

Pecck! taif refused to accept simple explanations for things and were willing to 
1 an argument to its conclusion. There might be different conclusions, but the 
L|e point was the method of thinking that the Greeks developed. _ 

The Pre-Socratic philosophers all tended to look for universal principles to 
exolain the whole of Nature. This was a step forward from just accepting myth. 
Socrates turned the spotlight on Man himself, trying to work out how to live 
oroperly, to tell the difference between right and wrong, good and evil, bocrates 
had said "77ie unexamined life is not worth living." His dialectical method of trying 
to ferret out the truth is probably as close as anyone got to being the basis of 
philosophy. 


All of these early philosophers were looking for the TRUTH and had to try and find 
a method of working out what it was. Plato and Aristotle between them 
organized and systematized most of the problems that were to become known as 
philosophy, quite a hard act to follow. The early Greeks had started from the 
question of Man's nature, and his place in the universe, and constructed a whole 
method of reasoning out of that questioning. Plato and Aristotle gave these 
modes of thinking a conceptual clarity and rigour which laid the foundations for all 
philosophy. 

We haven't answered the question of why it was the Greeks who started all of this, 
but we know what the questions were. 

The question "How do I know?" kept popping up behind all of the different 
approaches. Combined with the question " What is the world made of ?" this 
mode of thinking made life difficult for the average Greek. This is how philosophy 
got its reputation as being difficult and awkward. History was to make life even 
more awkward over the next few centuries. 
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, at the time but which had 

One event that went unrecorded in P hl ' osop c ' ristia „ity. An obscure 
rather severe after-effects was the ri ingredients, 

carpenter, a virgin, and a donkey were th i m that ' S jus t what 
Christianity is supposedly about the Bib 

they tell the punters. es a b 0U t Jesus, and bits 

It started off from myth, Moses, paraDie , g ph j| osop hy, religion 
of mystical philosophy from here an e ■ wgs usua || y God. 
had an answer for everything and t f, e C(j(t Qf 

Christianity had lots of rivals other than Ju* "• , n fact , 

Isis, Mithraism, the official divinities an instead 

Christianity could have died out like lots of other cult snows 

it ran and ran... 



It was St Paul who saved 
Christianity from dying out or 
settling down as just another 
Jewish sect. He combined it 
with Greek philosophy and came 


up with a winning formula 
Christianity and philosophy wetf 
to have an intimate and 
developing relationship for well 
over 1,000 years. 


■ • 
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Christ and 
NeoPlatonism 

Various people added bits to 
Christianity. 

Philo was a contemporary of 
Christ and an orthodox Jew, 
who was into showing how 
philosophy prepared the mind 
for higher things (God). He was 
basically a Platonist who turned the abstract Universals of Plato back into God. This 
was to set a precedent. 


Philosophy got steadily more metaphysical and more concerned with the structure of 
the soul than with science or politics, or even ethics. It may have been something to 
do with the Roman Empire falling apart that led to more interest in religion, but 
combining Greek rationalism with Judeo-Christian thought became all the rage. 

Pure philosophy got more and more watered down. 



Or^en (184-254AD) 

thought that the 

Christians might use philosophy by 
borrowing the best ideas from it. 

He saw that Plato’s notion of the sensible 
world as a mere reflection of the higher 
intelligible world seemed to accord with 
Christianity. 

Like the other Christian Platonists he 
expounded the Bible as a symbolist 
allegory. 

What was impossible for him was that the 
text should have only a literal meaning. 

29 


ANH THEfiB BE EUNUCHS WHICH 



light of the story that he took Matthew XIX 
12 literally himself... 
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Plotinus was a curious 
(204-270AD) ,ate Plabnisk 




[WtfSJ 


[owe 


\\ 


The most other-worldly of philosophers, 
Plotinus ignored Plato’s social and 
political thought and made philosophy 
itself a religion. 

The most import part 

was the conception of a HOLY mlNny 

that structured the world 

TViis was based on Plato!s notion 

of the Ideas 

For Plotinus there was; 


(SOUL) 


The (Bod— an 
abstract godliness 
emanating power as 
the Sun emanates light 

Looks up bo the ONE., 
of which it is an image, 
&s.dom ball other 
things 

The human soul which 
looks up to contemplate 
the NOUS d through it 
the idea, of God 

The soul locks down 
to the body 

< V a£ T Tkyfewest from fte ONE. 
and are thus the most formless, shapeless 4 imperfect things 


the supreme. Achievement 
Of we intellect is Tb 

LEAVE ITSELF BEHIND 


The 

ONE 


The 

NOUS 

or 

spirit . 


The 

Souu 


Neo~ Platonism 

This term was invented later on to describe the attempt to produce an all Dm u • > of 

philosophy and religious ideals. From Plotinus there was a comnipy ' embracm 9 synthesis 
I was this idea of the 'One', a supreme something, which was a forr P ^ w ? 6 heart ° f WhlC 

emanated. Neo-Platonists unified the ideas of Aristotle Z 1° ? Wh,ch 9 °° dneSS • i 
ideas, bits of myth and a Platonic reworking of everything in which thT^ Pythagoras ' mystlC3 
spiritual good. If this sounds like Christianity without Christ that's mhl\ h™ ^ t^rh^tian 
synthesis was rather similar. (May the force be with you). V beC3USe the C 
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'WTOtSof the CHURCH * 

• AJ6USVNE. 





iw/i m<- 


v 'l AVV>tV>^V^v 





Christianity, like all religions, 
developed over the years. It was 
to be a very grand synthesis of 
many elements, which is 
probably why it stayed the course 
so well. 

Having absorbed Neo-Platonism 
and Plotinus, Christianity was to 
dominate philosophy until the 
Renaissance. Free thought was 
only possible if it was Christian 
free thought. 

31 
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The end of scientific free thinking, the rise of Christian dogma, and the final 
decline of the Greco-Roman civilization are all symbolized in the life and death 

of Hypatia (370-415) 

Hypatia was the daughter of a mathematician and astronomer at the Alexandrian 
museum. A Neo-Platonist, but not of the religious variety, she probably held a 
municipal Chair of Philosophy. Alexandria itself was falling apart from battles 
between Christians, Jews, and pagans, at a time when the Roman Empire was 
officially becoming Christian. 

As a pagan, a philosopher, a scientist and mathematician, an important political 
figure and a woman, Hypatia wasn't very popular with the narrow-minded Christian 
zealots. Probably on the orders of St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, she was dragged 
from her chariot, stripped naked, cut up alive with sharpened shells, and finally 
burnt. This is what Christians meant by brotherly love. 



From here it was all downhill for philosophy. In 525 Justinian closed the remaining 
philosophy schools, and what we know as the Dark Ages were under way 
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roman empire 



lU.f&B'i* 

CHRISTIANITY 1 


Edward Gibbon gave five major causes for the 
rise of Christianity. 

1 The inflexible and intolerant zeal of the 
Christians—inherited from Judaism. 

2 The idea of a life after death 

(a future reward). i 

3 The miraculous powers ascribed to the 
Primitive Church. 

(Aided by reactions to disasters 
and superstition.) 

4. The pure and austere morals of the early 
Christians. 

(Quite unusual at the time.) 

5. The unity and discipline of the developing 
Christian republic, which became a state 
within a state in the Roman Empire. 


This last, political, factor was undoubtedly the most important. While 
everything was falling apart around it, the Church pursued a coherent 
policy. 





k\ 


■HkI 


BY300 ad THE STIR 
OF THE GREAT 
PLAINS—THE 
HUGE TREKS OF 
THESO-CALLED 
BARBARIANS: 
HUNS, GOTHS, 
VANDALS ETC— 
WAS WELL UNDER 
WAY. 

For the Romans, this 
was the end of 
Empire, and thus a 
bad thing... it was 
also a bad thing for 
philosophers— 
religion replaced 
thought. 33 
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The Council established the Nicene Creed in which Father and Son, part of the 
Trinity, were 'identical in essence'. 

The Arians, who denied the Trinity, became the first official heretics. 

The Creed led to the first great split in Christendom, between the Eastern and 
Western churches, based on the two wings of the Empire. This split between 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox still exists. 

In 379 the Emperor Theodosius threw his weight behind the new orthodoxy and 
, thB 'catholic' triumph was complete. 

ji&p: 
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Ptnbros* 



O D D □ 


a a d □ o 



fh& Father? of the Church 

The four Fathers, or Doctors— 
P —J| ^ apartfrom Gregory—all lived 

during the last gasp of the 
Empire, before the nomadic 
_, ^ tribes took over. 

Gr<gory 


St Ambrose 

A Roman lawyer, and for a while 
Governor of Liguria, became Bishop 
of Milan. 

Ambrose insisted on the spiritual 
supremacy of the Church over 
everyone, including the Emperor. 

This was a radical position - going 
well beyond what Christ had said. 
Ambrose put the Church before the 
State and so started a long and bitter 
debate. 



Ambrose wrote plenty of letters, 
so we know what he argued. 


St Jerome 



Jerome was another man of letters, many 
of which were about how to preserve 
virginity. 

After five years in the desert as a hermit, 
he went and worked for the Pope, who 
encouraged him to translate the Bible. 

It is for this great work, Jerome's Vulgate, 
. that he is remembered. This first 

translation into Latin became the ortho¬ 
dox version for the Church — a standard 
text was needed to settle doctrinal disputes. 


Jerome also strongly supported the 
setting-up of monasteries. They 
became an importantforce in the 
consolidation of the Church's power. 
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St Au£ ust ' rt ® 

(.354 - 430) 

Born in North Africa of a Christian 
mother and a pagan father, he lived 
most of his life there, the last 35 years 
as Bishop of Carthage. 

After a good deal of sinning, which 
included stealing pears as a child, and 
frequent trips to the brothels of 
Carthage as a young man, Augustine 
eventually dedicated his life to 
celibacy and wrote his famous spiritual 
autobiography, the 
Confessions. 

\l 


Augustine was the only Father who 
could really be described as a 

philosopher. _ 

'^fi£AT saints' 


Mjnnr 






Augustine's vivid sense of sin drove 
him to discuss its origins at length. He 
came down strongly on the side of 
t . r " 9 ‘ n , a 7 n ' arguing fiercely against 

the Welsh cleric Pelagius who 

suggested there was none, 
a K^k 6 * 1 P u zzled about his own sin as 
breast m Cry ' n9 at bis mother's 

hnJ!T de an im P or tant distinction, 

theTue rh nd 'k duals could sin - but 
Ena ? 8 Churcti. 3s an institution of 

b °a, could not. 

l h 'i P J° ved han dy when the Church 

withhe7e7cl h ' n9Sandhad,0deal 
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Augustine certainly singled 
Hilh ideas, and with himself. 

This is what sets him apart from 
ihe other clerics 


Augustine was intensely acquisitive 
of the various scraps of classical 
learning of his day. 

He learnt rhetoric and logic. 

He admired the Stoics: 

‘The Scriptures seemed quite 
unworthy of comparison with the 
stately prose of Cicero, because I had 
too much conceit to accept their 
simplicity .' 

He dabbled in Plotinus and the neo- 
Platonists but was most drawn to the 
scepticism of the late Academy. 

He read Aristotle's categories. 

He joined the Manichean sect which 
wasfashionable amongst 
intellectuals. 

Hesawhis conversion, when it finally 
came, as a humbling of his intellectual 
pride, and a dissolution of his will into 
the will of God: 

'We are too weak to discover the 
truth by reason alone .' 


THESE. TWO WILLS WITHIN ME. 
ONE OLD, ONE NEW, ONE THE 
SERVANT Of THE FLESH, THE- 
OTHER. OF THE SPIRIT, TORE 
MY SOUL APART 


?Lv 



Then his problem was to 
square his old knowledge and 
his new belief, and showthat 
they were interdependent. 


Augustine also had a problem 
with Time and Creation. 
According to Genesis God 
created the world out of 
nothing. 

Butin Greek philosophy there 
was a strong objection to 
something being created out 
of nothing... 

And what was God doing 
before he made heaven and 
earth? 

To this question Augustine 
rejected the wisecrack: 

'Preparing HELL for those 
who pry into mysteries .' 


37 
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Instead Augustine argued that God 
is Eternal, and therefore outside 
time. 

Time started for us when the world 
was created, for God is just there 
all the time, in an Everlasting 
Present. 



Most important of all Augustine 
wrote the CITY <>f GOD 

Here he developed a Christian view 
of the past, and began what we call 
the philosophy of history. 

(The notion that history has a 
discernible pattern.) 

After a philosophical interpretation 
of the Creation as allegory, he 
posed a City of God and a City of the 
Devil. One was made of man's 
virtues, the other of his vices. 

The City of God can only be known 
through the 'infallible authority' of 
the Church. 

If the state wanted to be part of the 
City, it had to obey the Church. 




This lead Augustine to assert that 
only the presently exists. The 
past exists only as a present 
memory, and the future only as a 
present expectation. 

THIS VERY SUBJECTIVE NOTION OF 
TIME HINTS AT THE WAY DESCARTES 
WAS TO ARGUE MUCH LA TER. 


Jl 


mmn 




This was to prove a powerful theological 
weapon in the rise of the Papacy, as was 
Augustine's view that God had divided 
everyone up into the elect and the 
rebates. 


C/TY UMrg 

No Pagans 
No Jews 


-■in, 

C'. ■ 
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A WISE MAN'S VERY 
DISTRESS IS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO STRENGTHEN HIS 

WISDOM > 


jgMia 


Boethius 

( 460 - 524 ) 

~JnJhe midst of all this Christian 


argument & religious fervour, . 
foethfus stands out like a ££o/c 
at a chimpanzee's tee party 


Condemned to death by the Emperor Theodoric, 
who he had hoped to turn into Plato's philosopher- 
king, Boethius was sent to prison. There he wrote 
his famous 

"Consolations ol Philosophy" 

In it "he nowhere finds consolation in any 
Christian belief", but instead in his guardian, 
Philosophy, who appears in his cell and promises to 
lead him to true happiness 
Although a Christian, he seems to have had little 
sense of sin and tried to prove that 
vice is never unpunished nor virtue 
unrewarded “ 

Much taken with Plato's theory of anamnesis, 
ne allows his guardian Philosophy to re-awaken in 
,rn his sense of independent fortitude. 



Boethius saw himself as the schoolmaster of the West, 
planning to translate all of Plato and Aristotle. He 
wasn’t very successful at this either and was executed 
before he got past the first few. 

Boethius also set out his answer to the problem of 
universals, “whether things actually exist or are found 
only in the mind”. This argument ran and ran, but 
along tracks laid down by the Prisoner. He was the 
model of a philosopher for the next 1,000 years of 
lights out. 


Boethius shines in his ability to use the 
disinterested rationality ot Greek thought in 
an era of superstition and mysticism—a true 
LOVER of WISDOM. 
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Crudely we can say that while everything 
else fell apart in Europe, the Homan 
Catholic Church systematically organised 
itself into the ruling body. 

In an age of war and plague the 
PAPACY filled the political vacuum left by 
the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

Wheeling and dealing between Greek 
emperors, Italian princes, raiding Vandals, 
warring Lombards and Franks and anyone 
else who was carving up bits of Europe, the 
Papacy steadily extended its power. 


In one deal with the Frank Pepin the Pope got 
the city of Ravenna and the Italian church-lands 
in exchange for crowning Pepin King in 751. 

The Byzantine Empire took exception and 
forced another split between eastern and 
western churches. To legitimate the deal a 
forged document—the Donation of 
Constantine —was trumped up. It claimed 
that Rome and its lands was given to the 
Papacy when Constantine shifted the seat of 
Empire to Constantinople in 312 . 
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In the midst of all this disorder, Pepin's son, 
Charlemagne, created a brief renaissance. 

He whipped the Lombards, made himself 
King, took over Rome, conquered most of 
Germany, spread Christianity by sword and fire 
to Saxony and had himself crowned Emperor by 
the Pope. His coronation on Christmas Day, 800 , 
marks the beginning of the 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

Charlemagne's grand scheme was a 
compound of two dreams: 

The recreation of the imperial 
rule of the Caesars 

The building on earth of 
St Augustine’s City of God 

For a time there were new levels of 
co-operation between the secular powers and 
the Papacy. 

But after Charlemagne's death wars and 
fights between the Church and the string of 
imitation Caesar" Emperors returned. 


Charlemagne wanted a 
civilised court, so he imported 
an English philosopher, Alcuin. 
Alcuin had many jobs: writing 
tracts against heretics, 
eulogising the Emperor, 
interpreting scriptures. 

But probably most important, 
he worked as an elementary 
school teacher. 

(Charlemagne never quite 
got the hang of writing.) 
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The Carolingnian renaissance was soon 
followed by an 'age of barbarism': 
feudal enslavement, poverty and 
ignorance amidst further wars and 
plagues. 

Pope Nicholas I (858-67) 
strengthened the Papacy by winning all 
his quarrels, but thereafter it sank into 
a plaything of the local Roman 
aristocracy. 

The low point came with John XI and 
John XII. 

John XII, who became Pope at the age 
of sixteen, "completed the debasement 
of the Papacy by his debauched life 
and the orgies of which the Lateran 
palace soon became the scene". 


No-one can liv e by Catholicism alone and some-one had to pay for the luxuries of the Papacy the wars 
church-building and the upkeep of monasteries. It was generally the neasantc whn hih^ V ' , t ' 
and just had to be philosophical about it. They worked the land and sompnnp P i d d th n W ° rk ' ° C ° UrSe ' 

part of what they produced. This was called feudalism, an agriculturally baspH T 9enem Y took some ' al1 or 
Marx said, 9 ura lly based economic system in which, as 

find everyone dependent, eerie and lords, vassals and suzerains, laymen and clew 

Slavery generally disappeared in Western Europe after the decline of the Roman Fmnirp a nH t h , , ,, . 

was the key source of power. Feudalism is generally thought to have evolved out nf ° 

Merovingians, fo have accelerated during Carolingian Renaissance1 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. The word feudal comes from 'fief, which refers to a bit of lanSms* 8 
granted (to whoever) in relurn for services, loyally and produce. The trade was two-way however and iTtord or 
the Church, was meant to protect the serf, vassal, peasant or tenant. Thus it was that a comolex svsiem o ew up 
in which the law, Ihe ideology, religion and custom all lilted together in what was meant to be a stable system 

Udder before or since were ideas and beliefs more closely allied with social and political 
42 circumstances. H 
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IRELAND 

Ireland managed to preserve a 

knowledge of Greek culture when 

elsewhere it was fading in 
Europe. 

Scholars may have fled there to 

escape Gauls and other raiders. 

In the 6th to 9th centuries this 

learning flourished in the Irish 
monasteries, and because the 
influence of Rome was slight, it 
was a learning free of orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately, apart from the 
beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts, little survives of the 
period. 


CHINA 


In China the Tang Dynasty (618-907) was flourishing. 

It was a complex civilisation with advanced technology, 
intensive agriculture and a tightly-knit social 
organisatoin. Its culture reflected the glories of its 
new-found prosperity. Its capital, Chang An, was the 
largest and most civilised city in the world. It was,, says 
Obata, "a great cosmopolitan city where Syrians, 
Arabs, Persians, Tartars, Tibetans, Koreans, Japanese 
and Tonkinese... lived side by side, presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the ferocious religious and 
racial strife then prevailing in Europe 
The Emperor Hi-Shih-Min founded a university and a 
library with 20,000 volumes. Poetry and painting were 
at a peak. In the 8th Century the Han Lin Academy, the 
model for European academies a millenium later, was 
founded. 



THE MUSLIM WORLD 


- 


.V 



Almost as extraordinary as the rise of 
Greek civilisation was the rise of Muslim 
culture in the seventh century. 

A slow starter as a prophet, Mohammed was 
forty before he began to preach and fifty-one 
when he fled Mecca to the rival city Medina in 
622. The Hegira, or Flight, marks the beginning 
of Mohammedanism as a new force in the 
world. 

Mohammed preached a simple monotheism 
full of the chivalrous Bedouin sentiments of the 
desert—kindliness, generosity and 
brotherhood. He abolished the old blood-feuds 
between Arabs, and showed a practical attitude 
to trade and property. 

Although missionary in outlook, the Moslems 
gained ascendancy over the weak and 
i disorganised older societies without much 

showed a new religious tolerance. 


Their own knowledge of irrigation, 
agriculture and commerce was added to 
through their conquests. From Syria they learnt 
of Greek philosophy and Aristotle. From Persia 
they learnt of Indian culture. From Sanskrit 
writings they took what we now call 'Arabic' 
numerals. From China they learnt paper-making. 

Muhammed ib Musa al-Khwarazmi 
published in 830 an influential book "Algoritmi 
de numero Indium "(translated into Latin in 
the 12th Century). He also produced a work on 
algebra which was in use in the West up to the 
16th Century. 

By 1100 the Arabs led the world in their 
knowledge of astronomy, medicine and 
chemistry. 

Their architecture, art and artefacts were also 
of great beauty and sophistication. 
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An extraordinary free-th'mhr 
who emerged from the, Irish :| 
monastic tradition was 

Johannes Scotus 
Eriudena . 

( 800 - 77 ) | 


An 






John the Scot, as he was known, 
was of course an Irishman. Scholar, 

neo-platonist and pantheist, he 

must have been born lucky, since he 
escaped persecution for heresy in 
his lifetime. Later Pope Honorius 
ordered his books to be burned. 

John's main sins were: 

Believing in free will—and 

arguing for it philosophically, not 
theologically. This was in his 'On 
Divine Predestination'. 

Saying philosophy was as 
important as religion. Reason and 
revelation were both sources of 
truth, but reason was superior. This 
was terribly wicked—the Church 
condemned his work as 'Scots 
porridge'. 

Being a pantheist—also very 
wicked. He said God and the 
Universe were identical and the 
Creation was timeless. He thought 
Genesis had to be read 
allegorically. Unlike Augustine he 
thought Man was once without sin 
and punishment not eternal, if still 
nasty. All this was close to atheism. 


His 'On the Division of 
Nature' praised Plato's Ideas, 
divided Nature into four classes and 
was too clever by half for the 
Church's liking. 

John also translated out of 
Greek the strange-sounding 
Pseudo-Dionysius, who, 300 
years earlier, had tried to fuse 
neo-platonism and Christianity. 

This translation shocked the Pope 
and his librarian—how could an 
Irishman understand Greek so well? 
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LAT£&r we fRjSH WINKERS 
R£~ COLONISED EUROPEL 


According to Heir/c ofAuxerre C) '• 

^ Ireland is migrating almost en masse 
with her crowd of philosophers to our 
shores rr 




If History moves in mysterious ways, philosophy seems 
no different. Since the Arabs learnt Greek philosophy 
through the Syrians, who supported Aristotle and not 
Plato, Aristotle became THE Greek philosopher for the 
Muslim world. 



Kindi was the first to write in Arabic on philosophy. 
He translated Plotinus' “Enneads", entitling it "The 
Theology ofAristotle" (confusing, eh? Plotinus' 
whole system was based on Plato—remember?) 
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Averroes (i 126-1198) 


Mainnonides (1135-1204) 


Averroes lived in Cordova until he was 
exiled by the Caliph for not contenting himself 
with the true faith. He revered Aristotle, giving 
him the status of a prophet, and freeing him 
from neo-platonist overlays. He believed, as did 
Aquinas later, that God's existence could be 
proved by reason alone. He argued, like, 
Aristotle, against the immortality of the soul. 
An orthodox muslim, Algazel objected to such 
views, and claimed in his “Destruction of the 
Philosophers ''that all philosophy was bad for 
you. 

Averroes retorted with * Destruction of 
the Destruction" where he argued that all 
religion was a form of allegorical philosophy. 



SCHOLASTICISM got underway as a 
Philosophical school in the 11th Century. 

It represented the growing strength of the 
Church in learning and culture, and the 
newfound interest in ancient philosophy, 
Particularly Aristotle. 



A Spanish Jew who wrote in Arabic, 
Maimonides also helped transmit Aristotle to 
the West. In Cairo he wrote his famous “Guide 
to Wanderers". Aimed at the poor souls who 
had lost their faith under the affliction of 
philosophy, the book argued that the pursuit of 
truth was religion itself. He invoked Aristotle 
as an authority on almost everything. These 
Arabic texts, quickly tranlated into Latin, had an 
enormous impact on the European clerical 
scholars. After the intellectual stagnation of the 
Dark Ages a new energy appeared in the 
philisophy of the West. Its first expression was 
SCHOLASTICISM. 


Because knowledge of Aristotle came through 
the Arabs it was at first suspect and even the 
greatest scholastic, Thomas Aquinas was • 
initially condemned. 

But the Church soon realised they were on to a 
good thing—Aquinas was canonised, and 
eventually, in 1879, his philosophy became the 
approved teachings of Homan Catholicism. 
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Scholasticism began to emerge in the 11 th 
Century with the beginnings of a new sense of 
order after the preceding 400 years of chaos. 
There was growth and reform in the 
monasteries, and an increase in the general 
level of education, even among the laity. 

New Orders of monks appeared, opposed to the 
wealth and worldliness of established 
monasticism. The Carthusians, the 
Camaldolese and the well-known Cistercians 
operated like reforming political parlies within the 
constitution of the Church. 

Three things were sorted out amongst the 
clergy: simony, concubinage and 
transubstantiation. 

(They all sound like sins—but the last isn't.) 
Simony was flogging off positions ol power, 
concubinage the clergy's practice of taking 
mistresses and transubstantiation the miracle of 
the mass. 

. The first two were banned and the last became 
an article of faith. 


The first of the early schoolmen was Roscelin 
(b. 1050), who was, by all accounts, neither a 
very nice person nor a good philosopher. He 
said that universals were just "breath of the 
voice ”or words—mere physical acts. 

He also mocked his poor pupil, 

Abelard (1079-1142) 

a much better philosopher. 


Famous for his love affair with Heloise, for 
which he was castrated by Heloise’s uncle, he 
ended his days in a monastery where he 
confined himself to study. 

His best-known work is “Sic etNon" or “Yes 
and No" in which he brought the dialectic back 
into fashion. He argued that apart from the 
Scriptures, the dialectic was the road to the 
truth and generally good for the mind. He also 
put forward a complex argument against 
universals. 
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More wife monte.. 

part also of the intellectual revival was 

Berengar of Tours. 

He argued that reason was more relevant than 
revelation, he also supported John the Scot, 
which got John condemned posthumously, and 
himself into deep water. 



St Anselm 

(1093-1109) 

Anselm, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
best known for his “ontological argument” for 
the existence of God. Theologians didn’t like it, 
Aquinas rubbished it later, but it has intrigued 
philosophers. Anselm claimed God sent him the 
argument in a vision after breakfast on 13th July 
1099-so it must be true... 

It goes like this: 

“We say God is the greatest object of thought. 
Now if we say something doesn't exist, 
something else exactly like it, if it did exist, just 
by virtue of existing would be greater. 

So if God doesn't exist, we could imagine 
something greater, namely a God that does 
exist. Since we can conceive of this greater 
God, God himself must exist for otherwise an 
even greater one would. So God exists. “ 

What's wrong with that? 

Anselm was the last philosopher to remain in 
the Platonic tradition. 
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St Thomas Aquinas was an aristocratic 
Italian who became a Dominican and 
studied under one of the leading 
Aristotelians of the time, Albertus 
Magnus. 

The Dominicans were thought to be 
under the influence of the Averroists in 
Paris, and probably heretical. Aquinas set 
out to make all this Aristotelian influence 
respectable and was, of course, ultimately 
successful. 

Like Aristotle he tried to organise all 
branches of knowledge into a complete 

SYSTEM. 

His two most important works are: 

'Summa contra Gentiles ”and “Summa 
Theologiae". 

Here he sets out the full system which was 
to become the approved philosophy of the 
Church. 


At the heart of his system lies the 
distinction between. "natural theology and 
"revealed theology". 

The first comes from the activity of reason 
and from sense experience, the second 
from faith, divine grace and the Scriptures. 
The object of both, however, is the 
apprehension of God. 

This overlap of what Aquinas saw as 
separate areas later produced problems he 
hadn't dreamed of. 
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Unwittingly, 
by his very systemelism 
Aquinas began to shatter 
(he established Identity of 
GOD 4 tub WOULD, 
Knowledge ^reality, 

FArrh & REASON 
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m the "Summa contra Gentiles 

Aquinas set out to prove to a non- 
Christian, through natural reason, the 

importance ot Christianity and the existence 
ol God Before putting his own views he 
disposed of others that he thought weren t 

up to scratch. 

They were: 

/1 The self-evident argument 
Since we can't know the essence of God, 
we can't know he exists. And anyway, 
since agnostics don't believe in God it isn't 
self-evident. 


2) The ontological argument. (Anselm's 
argument) 

Firstly, Aquinas points out that the idea of 
God as that "than which no greater can be 
thought" is not generally accepted. 
Secondly, knowledge of the essence of God 
is inaccessible to human reason, which 
relies instead on sense experience. Thirdly, 
to argue from the idea of God to his 
existence is wrong—because it s a jump 
from concepts to existence, from idea to 
fact. 


Aquinas produces five proofs of his own: 





I) The argument from Change 
Change is everywhere. Someone causes it 
—so there mustbe a God like Aristotle's 
Unmoved Mover 


2) The argument from Causation 
Who causes causes? Is there a First 
Cause, itself uncaused? Aquinas says 
there is. 
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3) The argument from Contingency 
How do we account for contingency in 
nature? 

You guessed it—a Necessary Being, 
beyond contingency. 





5) The argument from Harmony 
Aquinas points out that everywhere we 
look there is "adaptation" or "accord". Fish 
need to swim so they have fins and tails, 
dogs need to gnaw bones so they have 
strong teeth. 

We can either say this is merely accident or 
we can argue for "design”—the 
manifestation of an Intelligence that 
organises things. 

Well, Aquinas plumps for the latter. 


4) The argument from Degrees of 
Excellence 

We notice degrees of excellence in nature. 
This imples the notion of perfection, which 
in turn implies what we might call a 
Perfect Being. 
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Roger Bacon is certainly the best known of the 
schoolmen today and this is because he is seen 
as having first laid stress on the importance of 
science and in particular of experimentation 
(although some Greeks had as well). Because of 
his rather free-thinking attitudes he got himself 
into trouble with the authorities and when he 
openly attacked clerical ignorance he got 
himself into prison for fourteen years. He wrote 
on many things including geography, alchemy 
and mathematics, he discussed perspective and 
even suggested that one could learn things from 
the heathen, in particular the Arabs. In his 
‘Opus Majlis"he argued that there were four 
causes of ignorance, arguments that are still 
sound today. They were: 

1) Appeals to an unsuited authority 

2) The undue influence of custom 

3) The opinions of the unlearned crowd 

4) Displays of wisdom that simply covered up 
ignorance. 


After Aristotle, Bacon thought Avicenna 
the most important philosopher and in this 
he was quite different to other scholastics. 
He gained his empirical bent from Aquinas, 
his encyclopaedic leanings from the Arabs 
end his contempt for most of his colleagues, 
particularly translators, from we know not 
where. 
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Duns Scotus was a Franciscan who, like his 
namesake John the Scot, was probably 
Irish. He was also interested in evidence and 
held that there were three classes of things 
that can be known without proof: 

1) Principles known by themselves 

2) Things known by experience 

3) Our actions themselves 

It was taken for granted that these things 
could only ultimately be known through 
divine revelation. 


Duns Scotus also discussed the “principle of 
individuation’ which was one of the more 
important problems of scholastic philosophy. 

The basic problem is, how do you tell one 
thing apart from another? Like other things in 
philosophy this seems simple but the more 
you think about it the more complicated it 
gets. Duns Scotus held that there was no 
difference between being and essence and 
that therefore it was form that distinguished 
one thing from another, and not matter. 
Against Aquinas Duns Scotus delended the 
Immaculate Conception and practically everybody 
seems to have agreed with him. 


The word ”OUNCE. "comes from 
his followers T called t>UN$E$\ 
because they opposed classical 




'Christ 


Aristotle 


soil of. 






What is scholasticism? 

Here's a rough definition. (Remember it's all 
essentially about God, but very complex in 
details.) 

• 1) An acceptance oftheprevailaing catholic 

orthodoxy 

• 2) Within this orthodoxy, an acceptance of 

Aristotle as a greater thinker than Plato 
3) A recognition that Aristotle and Plato 
disagreed about the notion of 
universal—and that this was a vital 
question to resolve 

• 4) Giving prominence to'dialectical' 

thinking and syllogistic reasoning 

• 5) An acceptance of the distinction between 

'natural' and 'revealed' theology. (Rather 
like the older distinction between reason 
and revelation.) 

• 6) A tendency to dispute everything at 

length. (Some people called it word¬ 
play.) 
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William of Occam 

2 ) 



William of Occam was by common 
consent the greatest of scholastic logicians 
and originally the pupil of Duns Scotus, 
who he later disagreed with. He also 
disagreed with the Pope over 
transubstantiation and over the Pope's 
insistence that a group known as the 
Spirituals should accept the ownership of 
property and give up their vow of poverty. 

This led to William being excommunicated 
in 1328 and taking refuge with the Emperor. 

By this time the battle between the Pope and 
Emperor had really become a battle between 
France and Germany. The Holy Roman 
Empire had practically ceased to exist. 

Whilst under the protection of the Emperor 
William wrote several important political 
tracts. In them he argued for less secular 
power for the Church and for more 
democracy. These were the kinds of ideas 
that were eventually to lead to the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

In philosophy William is famous for his 
invention of “Occam'srazor "which is 
supposed to have put an end to all the 
pedantry of scholasticism. He is supposed to 
have said,: 

'entities are not to be multiplied 
without necessity' 
in fact what he said was: 

'It is vain to do with more what can be 
done with fewer’ 

by which he meant that the simplest form of 
statement is superior to endless hypotheses. 


More importantly Occam attempted to bring 
some rigour back to the study of logic. He felt 
that Aristotle had been misunderstood by 
many people and that this had led logic and 
the theory of knowledge to fall into the grip 
of metaphysics and theology. Logic, Occam 
argued, is the analysis of scientific terms 
whereas science itself is about things. Logic 
treats universals and is concerned with 
terms and concepts not physical states. 

This is all very modern and Occam made 
little attempt to square these ideas with the 
standard notion of the divine presence which 
ordered all systems. So although Occam 
agreed with Aquinas on many things he 
actually laid the seeds for the collapse of the 
great mediaeval system of philosophy. 




Umberto Eco r s r A fame of the 
gives a vivid picture of this 54 

of emerging empiricism 
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^ The mediaeval obsession with 
structure and with allegory is 
clear from the world-view of 
the 13th century poet Alanus. 

There is a place for everything, 
and everything is in its proper 
place. 

The social structure of King, 
Barons and Commons is pictured 
by the Citadel, those within the 
City Walls, and those without the 
City Walls. 

This triad has a theological 
correspondence of God-Angels- 
Mankind. 


Barons (Abels') 



Commons 
(Mankind) 


The individual soul also has a 
triadic structure (borrowed from 
Plato) of Head (Reason)-Heart 
(Emotion)-Belly (Appetite). 

So the whole picture is: 


God 




Mankind 


Kirg 


Barons 


Commons 


Uezd 


Heart 


Belly 


And the picture is extended to 
cosmology. 

God exists in the Empyrean, 
beyond the sphere of fixed stars. 
In the space between there and 
the sphere of the moon's orbit 
live the nine orders of angels. 
Furthest from God, on earth, is 
suffering mankind. 

(The three nesting spheres have 
to be imagined turned inside out.) 
Holding the whole thing 
together: the great binding ideas 
of feudalism—HONOUR and 
LOYALTY. 
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John Wycliffe 

(1320-1384) 



> 


WYCLIFFE was of the most unlikely, and 
probably most unwilling, radicals of all time. He 
was a local priest, a doctor of theology from 
Oxford and well into middle age before the 
corruption of the Church forced him into 
criticism of the Papacy. He was the last of the 
scholastics, although more of a Platonist than 
an Aristotelean, and argued that the world as it 
is was the only possible world since God 
ordained it. 

His descent into radicalism began in 1376 when 
he gave a course of lectures at Oxford ‘On Civil 
Dominion'. He argued that righteousness alone 
conferred the right to property and power and that 
therefore corrupt, rich ecclesiastics had no such 
rights. He went further and pointed out that Christ 
and the early apostles had no property and that 
the clergy shouldn't have any either. 

This didn’t go down very well with a rich church 
that sent a huge tribute off to Rome every year 
but the English government liked the idea. The 
bishops tried to condemn him at trial but 
WYCLIFFE was protected by Royalty and the 
masses. 


Uhn - 


Wycliffe went further and raised issues that were 
to dominate Europe for the next four centuries. He 
argued that the King was God's vicar and the 
Church subject to him, that the Church should 
concentrate on spiritual matters and that the Pope 
was not only a good thing, but the Anti-Christ. He 
also translated the Vulgate into English, a move 
into a national language that was often repeated 
during the Renaissance and gave many people 
beside the clergy access to the Bible. 


Wycliffe kept getting more radical as he got 
older and he eventually denied 
transubstantiation. This and the peasants revolt 
of 1381, which people took as being inspired by 
him, could have got him into serious trouble but 
he conveniently died in 1384. His followers, the 
Lollards, were quickly stamped out and after he 
had been condemned his bones were dug up 
and burnt. The seeds of revolt that Wycliffe 
sowed spread as far as Bohemia where, under 
Huss, they thrived and, despite persecution, 
lasted until the Reformation. 

Hu& mw't 

So lucky: 

he was hrrt 

alive 
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Scholasticism is often seen a s a bad joke. 
But even its wickedest critic, the Renaissance 
S&tirisi HABBLNSy understood the. 
importance 
of the 
mediaeval 
disputations 


The great era of feudal synthesis was 
breaking up, the Church was everywhere 
resented, the papacy had little authority after 
the farce of the Great Schism, when there 
were three Popes for a while, and the strings of 
nationalism were further undermining the 
Papacy. In Italy the rise of a rich, educated 
commercial class, and the rise of democratic 
tendencies in increasingly powerful city states, 
led to a new, more critical, even humanist 
i outlook. 



And the disputes did sharpen the 
linguistic tools for the dEHMSSMCe.... 


The Middle A&s ., with its asceticism, piety, 
thoughts only of the after-life, and theological 
philosophy was coming to an 


Mediaeval Postscript 

The French Ducdu Berry 
was sc enamoured of the 
Splendours of his High Gothic 
life-style he commissioned 
an illustrated Bookof Hours 
by the Limbourg brothers , 
and then bankrupted himself 
' buying the rare lapis lazuli 
rom which the painters 
derived their brilliant blues 
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The beginnings of the modern world, the growth 
of capitalist society, came out of the economic 
structure of feudal society and the transition 
was long, bloody and complicated. The rise of 
great commercial city-states in Northern Italy 
during the 14th and 15th centureis, and the rise 
of a rich commercial class who were educated, 
political and secular, set this process in train. 
The corruptness of the church, the horrors of the 
Inquisition and the beginnings of nationalism 
combined to undermine the Catholic synthesis 
and led first to the interlude we know as the 
Renaissance, and then the Reformation and 
the Counter-Reformation. 


With the middle ages died the spirit of 
scholastic philosophy and in its place there 
arose a new sense of critical inquiry that looked 
straight back to the Greeks. The foundations of 
modern philosophy and science were laid 
during the 15th and 16th centuries as the world 
was opened up both to new thought and to new 
explorers. 

How did all this happen? 
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»•' ^if- A new culture 

CAPITALIST in economy 
CLASSICAL in its art <£ literature 
SCIENTIFIC in l^appnoach to nature 



Cf<M> 



Mschi&ve/fi 

POLITICAL 

PHILOSOPHY 





r J .-1_ I II 

'iaeva /fem The Great 
~ - ‘ VOYAGERS 

Using Jewish 
Astronomers, Arab 
map-makers 


minirg, pumping, 

metallurgy 

1 - i - 



YThe PRINTING PRESS 
I Coster, Gutenberg 
| Caxton 


Revival of 
CLASCAL 
STUDIES 

,n literature, architecture 
philosophy 


*~TTl - 

Pp. w Advances in the 

tj^S. c '£HCEtffAllWHG 
™ HB b^rgnceofthe 

Renaissance man 

Leonardo i Alberti 



\Copernfcus 


The 

REFORMAVON 
God enters the 
heart of the 
individual 


1 Alchemy bums to a 

CHEMISTRY ® 
farace/sus 

publicly hums Galen 
<\Avicema r s books 

t>irect experience 
more important 
than authority 
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The rise of humanism and the rejection of the church led to the great explosion of art and literature of the 
Renaissance but it was all a bit, well, anarchistic. (The puritans would probably have said immoral if they'd 
been around—but they come a bit later.) 

The person who thought through all these 
changes and incidentially kicked off political 
philosophy was the well known 

Machiavelli 

(1469-1527 ) 


Unlike all of the mediaeval philosophers, 
Machiavelli made no attempt to bring God into 
his thinking, except to point out that pretending 
to be pious was a good thing to keep the 
masses happy. What Machiavelli was 
interested in was 

Politic, a/ 

Power 

and how to get it, keep it and use it. He had 
plenty of examples around him in 15th century 
Italy where principalities changed hands every 
five minutes and treachery was an impolite 
word for changing your mind. 

Most people would pretend they ruled by divine 
right, hereditary necessity or the blessing of the 
Church. Machiavelli was just concerned to 
analyse how anyone could grab power, justify it 
and then hang on to it. Many people think this 
shows how totally cynical he was, but it was 
probably more realistic than anyone likes to 
admit, even today. 



\Czeszr Bcr&e., Machi'ave/fi’s idea.1 Prince, 
relaxing (Above ), andj^d^Eor^ct/On (below) 








A prjncz Must be able 
72> Act just uke a beast, he should 

LEARHFRm -WE FOX 4 WE UON 
One has to be a fox. to recognise tpa& 
_AM>A UON To FRIGHTEN off wolves 
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Machiavelli's two books The Prince" and 
'TheDiscourses" offer different solutions as 

lo what is politically best, in different 
circumstances. 

In The Prince" Machiavelli argued that in a 
corrupt world a strong government was 
necessary, or in other words a dictator. This 
was probably meant to impress the Medicis 
who ruled Florence at the time, but they didn't 
give him a job so he just had to carry on writing. 
Looking at the corruption around him 
Machiavelli came to the conclusion that in 
politics the means of achieving things had to be 
corrupt also. 

Or in fact any means was acceptable as long as 
it was effective. 

This debate about ends and means is central to 
all political and moral philosophy and no-one 
else has ever stated it so baldly. 


How DO t 
become, a strong 
PSJLB fZ. ? 



If you want to be a strong and effective ruler 
then you can have a double standard of 
behaviour, one for yourself and one for the 
people. It is also necessary to be cunning as a 
fox and fierce as a lion and "to be a great 
feigner and dissembler". 

All this may sound wicked but it is really just an 
empirical statement of what actually goes on in 
politics. 

In “The Discourses" Machiavelli was more 
moderate and argued that a republic with a 
democratic constitution would be the best 
thing. He also suggesetd that the important 
goals for a nation were; independence, security 
and a well-ordered constitution. 
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The effects of the Beoaissar.ee spread ‘ ® 'were friends, disliked 

ss^sssstss: 


%e few ffum&ntem 


Erasmus (1466-1536) was the illegitimate son 
ot a priest who unwillingly entered a monastery 
and spent most ot his lile criticising the pedantry 
ot church ritual. 

He taught himselt Greek, ridiculing those who 
studied the Bible without knowing it, and 
produced a new Greek testament with a Latin 
translation. His enthusiasm for classical 
learning and his love of literary style was an 
important influence at this lime. Printing brought 
the classics he edited to many new readers and 
his earthy, vernacular writing was practically a 
literary revolution. 

His "Praise of Folly” is still much read today 
for its scathing attacks on clerical ignorance, 
worldliness and lack of real Christian feeling. He 
also suggested that most professors were 
incredibly conceited and Popes wicked. Funnily 
enough though, when the Reformation began he 
wasn't too keen on that either. He more or less 
retired from the fray when things began to hot up. 




Thomas More (1478-1535) on the other hand 
got himself beheaded for refusing to agree to 
Henry Vlll’s protestant reformation. 

Apart from this he is chiefly remembered for his 
“Utopia which, like Plato’s " Republic 'tries 
to set out how a perfect society should be run. 
The overall plan is very centralised but with 
equality of the sexes, freedom of religion, a 
representative democracy and no private 
property. It is like a premature form of 
communism and a very long way removed fro 1 * 1 
mediaeval ideas. 

S.^? C i!l* , -"i^ OT y as la Vj n gJ lle foundations of a secula, politics and an wnniriMl srientific way of 

Pot s final spanner m the Catholic Church *» attempts to control 
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Reformation 



Martin Luther 

(1483-1546) 



WHO SHOCK. TH£ vkuj^ 



+ , lt " ',. . .- 


In philosophical terms Luther's arguments were 
backward-looking, deriving from William of 
Occam and Augustine, although their 
implications were revolutionary. 

His central doctrine was justification through 
faith, and not through works. 

He held the authority of the BIBLE to be 
supreme over Church tradition. Priests were 
reviled, and the whole paraphernalia of 
purgatory, masses, robes, graven images and 
Papal indulgences was to be swept away. 

Luther also argued forcefully for 
predestination and St Paul's notion of sin. 

Man's terrible predicament could be solved 
only by faith, not reason. 

Although Luther insisted that men must obey their 
rulers at all times, others took PROTESTANTISM 
in more radical directions. 
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John 

Calvin 

(1509-6+) 


in fieneva Calvin created a protestant city-state based 
In his Institutes of the Christien Religion .' 

Predestination was again a central doctrine but civil 
life was organised in an egalitarian way. Calvins 

radicalism later gave rise topresbyter,an,smand 

Congregationalism and influenced the Pilgrim 


Fathers in America. 


A. 


(1484-1531) 


In Zurich Zwingll attacked the debased monasticism 
and challenged the role of the priesthood. He went 
further, and denied Iransubstanliation - in the mass 
the bread and wine stayed plain bread and wine! 


"The Catholic. Church’s response was 

the Counter^ Reformation 


The Church partly reformed itself, counter¬ 
attacked against protestanism and 
established new Orders, particularly the 
Jesuits. Doctrine was reformed and 
discipline restored at the Council of 
Trent (1543-63) 

In an era of religious war, Catholic 
princes also fought the new protestant 
states 

PAP&rf 

/ PROPt>Y^. 

POS'k 


Si Ignatius of Loyola 

(1491-1556) 


& 






* S 


The Counter-Reformation slowed 
the spread of Protestantism 

but did little for 

PHILOSOPHY... 



A, ex-soldier, the Spaniard IdnatiuS 

s S^fir^ ,et y° fJesus ^ 

the new Jesuit Order produced strenuous 
fighters of heresy f vigorous missionaries, 

created the best schools in Christendom 
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has all this got to do with philosophy ? 

\m ii cripnee has always been connected with philosophy in one way or another, and in the 17th Century 
• .scientific thinking started off what we call "the modern world” and "modern philosophy”. 


advances in i 



Montaigne (1535-92) 



Copernicus 

( 1475 - 1543 ) 


Copernicus sheltered 
(he static mediaeval 
worfd-vlew, by 
picturing the Earth 
circling the Sun 

fits a philosopher his 
thinking was NEW— 
he tried to verify ,. 
his theory by observation 


Some people argue that the revival of 
classical scepticism associated with 
Montaigne led to the climate in which 
science could flourish. 

Montaigne re-introduced the idea of 
constant, critical enquiry, although he 
wasn’t too good on howto know things. 
What the scientists did which was so 
important was 

to devise, 
a new way of 
discovering 
knowledge 


MAN IS QUITE INSANE. 

He wouldn't know new to 

CREATE A MAGGOT* ANO HE 

CREATES OOtyS BY THE 
0OZEN 
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■^TRte7&w5^Sd ence l54 °-' 650 

. o , - nn v», a c italv the new economic centre of Europe shifted to Holland. 

Although the centre of culture & teaming Y. f were | inkec j t0 expanding sea-routes. The first 

England & Northern France.mined more deeply, 
blast-furnaces for pig-iron were bui , - _ and hydraulics improved dramatically. 

SrS “^"eTSlowi^ .hem .he firs, expend, al philosophers. 
scientists. 


8'ea‘ and hard-won discoveries of the rotation of the planets and the circulation of the blood were 
established by 1642, the year Galileo died and Newton was born. 

66 The classical world-picture of Aristotle had gone 
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Francis Bacon 

(1561-1626) 


A new curiosity was bom that produced new 
knowledge. 

Philosophy got left behind a bit until Sir Francis 
Bacon flattened what he called the "degenerate” 
teachings of the Schoolmen and attacked the 
general stagnation of learning. 

Bacon was interested in discovering ideas that 
might be useful. 

In his Advancement of Learning (1605) he argued 
for natural history, scientific method and the use of 
knowledge to advance man's estate. He also tried to 
develop a more materialistic philosophy which went back 
to Democritus and which aimed to replace the dominant 
Aristotelian and Platonic traditions. 

He is credited with the slogan 

r 

Knowledge is Power' * 

by which he meant practical knowledge. 



4 


9 

v 


jftmsteffi Lord Chsncelloi of England he W3sn'l aliaid ol large gestures. Vwan/ 'hesaid IhniM 
Mxinslmam ol ihe sdeoces, arts and oil human knowledge. ' ’ “ 

piS” kn0Wle ' l9e about the wor'd and nature Bacon laid great stress on experimentation & 

°' aCquirin9 kn 0 "'e<J 9 e. but thought scientific knowledge 

the need for ^aond ^' S ranc ' usl0ns w M his observations, which is 

However his ‘ah xpenment t0 have f' rst a good hypothesis, 
scientific'world dvancementot Learning" clearly marks the 


came 

very modern, but he misunderstood 
clearly marks the end of the old and the beginning of the new, 
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IF HE'b HAb AN HYPOTHESIS 
/&OUT WE EFFECT OF COlb oh 
PEOPLE AS WEIL AS CHtCKEMS 
HE MIGHT HAVE UVEb 70 WfiNB. 

Mope of my plays 

MT 


VsT. 


Francis Bacon even died for science in the course of an 
experiment. He was stuffing a chicken with snow, to see 
if freezing would stop decay, caughtachill, and died 
from it. 


5 


SCIENCE COMES OF AGE 


1650-1690 




V.&pi'a 


®« Bit/. 


Stic a' 


^•shS2?jp 

Isaac Newton 

Using his new mathematical tool, the 
calculus, Newton linked together Galileo's 
mechanics, Kepler's planetary laws, & 
Gilbert's theory of attraction into a grand 
universal scheme. 

Simple equations bound the movements of 
the remotest celestial bodies to the fall of an 
apple on earth. 

His picture of the mechanical universe, so 
precise in detail, so apparently perfect, was 
not challenged until Einstein, and still 
dominates the popular imagination. 


Robert Boyle 

Returning to the atomism of 
Vacuum \ Democritus, Boyle established the 
Pump J basic physics of gases. 

Robert Hooke 

A great practical experimenter, 
Hooke was the “eyes and hands" of 
the Royal Society, the new 
Institution for the new natural 
philosophers 

Breakthroughs came in optics and 
Leeuwenhoek, using the 
microscope, discovered the tiny 
world of bacteria and spermatozoa 
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Thomas 


Hobbes 


(f588" 1679) 


As everybody knows Hobbes wrote “Leviathan and 
said that life in the state of nature was “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short”. Despite this, he lived a long 
life with lots of friends and died happy at the age of 91. 



Hobbes was deeply 
influenced by the new 
determinist science. 
Impressed by the 
certainty of 
mathematics, and 
taking Euclid's 
geometry as his 
starting-point, he went 
on to construct a 
completely mechanical 
model of the Universe. 


The MECHANICAL © UNIVERSE, 





Everything was explained in terms of MOTION. After visiting Galileo in 
haly, Hobbes came to believe that the entire physical world could be 
explained by the new science of motion. Influenced by his friend 
Harvey he believed also that the human body was explicable as a 
ynamic system. Further, the workings of the mind, and the emotions 
could be explained in terms of movements of blood to and from the 
e art! And finally, the whole civil society was mechanically determined 
VI e mechanically-determined individuals within it. 

ce%ies m W3S *° have a 9 reat influence on thinking over the next few 
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The son of a French councillor in Brittany, Descartes was 


educated at the Jesuit college of La Fleche, 


where he wastmpreTsedbytlie certainty and precision of mathematics. After an extended tour of Europe, 
and some years as a soldier, he settled in Holland. 



Descartes started out full of scepticism but really wanted some certainty in life. This led him to reject 
everything he’d been taught and to look for a basis of certainty in his own rational powers. 

God, the Church, Aristotle, all previous philosophers and even ancient literature were ditched in the search 
for rational principles from which to construct a secure system of knowledge. 


ALL f r M SAYING IS THAT ALL 
PAST PHILOSOPHY IS WITHOUT FOUNDATION 
UNTIL mV£ EXAMINBb ITS PREMISES r AND 
SHOWN A METHOb OF ADVANCING 
FROM THEM 


~\ 


»$ THAT 

All ? 


/// FACT / HAD a bREA/A 
<**»&&*. 10, ,6,9, m,CHCCHVMCEt> 
toKWLEDOB MUffrcam 
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Descartes 

W lk l. u ave dreamed m a 



What shut the philosophy? The two msti^cdant books are: 


“Discourse on Method" (1637) 
&the “Meditations"(1642) 
Descartes tells of a day he spent 
alone by a stove in Germany when 
he was still a soldier, and how, little 
by little, he came upon his whole 
system of "Cartesian doubt" 
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and distinct ideas 


First, he outlined four rules: 

Never accept W0* ^ ^ necdcd t0 solve „ 

Divide each problem into as many p 

Order your thoughts from the simple to the comp ex 

Always check thoroughly for oversights 
Then, sticking to his rules: 



COGITO apGO SUM 


' 


Descartes was so pleased with this discovery he wrote; “Iiudaeri than 

ft scruple as the first principle of the philosophy that I sought" ' C0U ^ rece,ve /f wn 


it without 
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This led Desi 

the body 


rtes to suppose that the essence of being was thinking, and that the mind was separate from 

/a ter... 

had however was his idea of a thinking thing. He couldn’t show it could know aboutHTe 


/til Descartes 

wXt he wasn't being deceived, he needed to prove the existence of God. 


l&ber... 



Next Descartes considered a lump of bee s-wax 



IT HAS A CERTAIN 
TASTE, SMELL*COLOUR., SHAPE 
ANPsize: ms HARD, COLO 
^EASILY HANDLED 


f PUT TT BY The FIRE 
And everything changes, 

TUB WAX PERSISTS«BUT IS DIFFERENT. 
THEREFORE* / KNOW THE WAX THROUGH 
THE MIND* NOT THE IMAGINATION 
OR THE SENSES 


[ /A> OTHER WORDS M L KNOWLEDGE OF EXTERNAL THINGS IS IN THEM IN 

// W ^ r _ ✓'"S 


m r r THAT 
A BIT 


$oursiFTic\ 
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_ j. vtnnro since God could be the only guarantee 

yfP.which is why Descartes had to prove God sexisten , 

that: 

II Our clear and distinct ideas are true 
2) We are not being tricked by a wicked demon 


Descartes was happy enough to use a version of 
Anselm's ontological proof, and to argue that the 
idea ol a perfect God must have a cause. Since we are 
a pretty hopeless tot, it couldn't be us, so God must 
be the cause ol our idea ol his perfection. 


A <EAT—PUT 
(SN'TtTA BJT 
CIRCULAR? 


Once he'd proved God exists, everything else 
was downhill: 





Which brings us back to the mind-body P r0 ^ el ^’ 
Having said the mind and the body were se P ara 
Descartes then had to explain how they wor e 
together in seemingly perfect unison. 


Descartes came to the slighlty odd, if logically neat, 
two clocks keeping perfect time. 


conclusion that the mind and the body operated like 
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m 




The AMMO 

V 


Here ha picture of bescartes picturing 
m [L MIND Picturing the physical world ..-j 


This DUALISM is inherent in all Descartes' 
thinking and stems from his distinction between 
THOUGHT and EXTENSION. Because he was 
convinced that thinking had its own principle of 
motion and that things had a separate physical 
notion he concluded that animals were automata 
and that the human body acted in a mechanical 
way. 

His follower GEULINCX took all this to its logical 
conclusion and argued that there are two parallel 
worlds, and that God wound them up at the 
beginning of time. These DETERMINIST ideas were 
to have a long influence. 


(JKTE AGAIN 
MA DESCARTES. 






ae TTTyT 'Cwm -m ^TTTT- 

A determined philosopher 


In a rather determinist fashion Descartes went off 
to Sweden to instruct Queen Christina in 1649. She 
insisted on him teaching her at 5 in the morning. 
Like all good philosophers he preferred staying in 
bed till late, and the shock of early rising and the 
cold killed him within a few months! 


'3WEt*SKi, 

.(\LGEBW 
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by the JeUrminid 

z„J by Descartes rationalism,^ 

Baruch Spinoza 

( 1632 - 77 ) 

Born of Portuguese Jewish parents who had 
fled from persecution in Spain, he lived in 
Amsterdam until forced out by those who 
hated his free thinking. His synagogue 
excommunicated him, an attempt was made 
to assassinate him, and orthodox Christians 
disliked him for what was seen as atheism. 


/ r 1$ OF INF 
NATURF OFfiAlNb 
to pfpcfnf twnos from, 
a C&OAiH VMELE$$ 

POINT OF l dBN 



In fact Spinoza was one of those rare philosophers who not only believed what he said but acted upon it. He 
even refused a chair of philosophy at Heidelberg because it was an official position, and that implied 
accepting official ideas and limitations. 

He was by all accounts an honest, noble and courteous man. 

Naturally this led to his being attacked by almost everybody, even after he was dead. 

His major work, the “ETHICS", was not published during his lifetime, and his other books, the snappily- 
tilled “Tractalus Theologico-Politicus" and the “Tractalus Po/tf/cus"weren't as influential. 

Like Descartes Spinoza believed that by following the method of geometry we could produce exact 
knowledge of the real world. 

He took it further than Descartes, however, and tried to construct a GEOMETRY OF PHILOSOPHY 
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Spinoza's system explains reality in a strictly determined world because "the order and connection of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things". 


The system aims to demonstrate mathematically how to lead a good and moral life. 



WEPE 1$ ONLY 

ONE SUBSTANCE : 


"Deus s/ve Matura” 

J - 

- GOD on NATURE 

OOO AND we COSMOS 

APS ON S AN0 WE-SAME 



WELL YES BUT IT'S A UNIFYING 
$cibhtif!c principle, not mysticism 




MINoJmATTBAA^Ii 

Jusr ArmeuresjF 

me sineifT substance 
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THE WORLD AS WE KNOW IT 
fS JUST A MODE- OF 60ti$ BE IMG, 

AN ASPECT OF THE SINGLE SUBSTANCE 


i 


m 


as 




WHATABOUT 

FREEWILL? 


IN EACH INDNIDUAL WERE IS 
A desire for Self-preservation 
against Hostile forces - ■ ■ 

THIS / CALL CONATUS 


TO BE ACTIVE We MUST UNDERSTAND' 
OUR PASSIONS IN THE WIPER SYSTEM 
OF CAUSES&< EFFECTS... 


x 


TTTT 


cs=» e 


"Inthis waythe 

APES MAN MASTERS 
HIS EMOVONS 


ONLY WE FREEMAN, FULLY 

Exercising his reason, is happy 


Although everything 

f£ NECESSARY DETERMINED 

MAN CAN BE FREE 


HOW? 


OVR PASSIONS DERIVE FJ^M THIS 

CONATUS. WEN WE REACT MERELY 
UPPER THE SWAY OF OUR PASSIONS ^ 

WE ARE PAS51V& 


<ez=o 


WE MUST DISPASSIONATELY FIND THEIRTRUE 
PLACE VHTH/N THE COMPLETELY INTELLIGIBLE, 
INFINITE CAUSAL SYSTEM OF NATURE^ 

TT 3 




UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD IN ITS TOTALITY 
LEADS US TO THE IDEA OF 60D , OP REALITY, 

and to an Active £ intellectual love 

OF THAT REAUTY 


'6 




% 


ONLY THEN t>0 WE 

SEE WE WORLD IN !•> 
FULLNESS 


Spinoza, with rare intellectual honesty, worked out the inevitable lonir nf hie in n , , , u , „„ 

producing a complete description ot man. nature snd the worlil Hemade h!s livtng°by QMnding'lenMis^snd 
*his enemies by being noble and unambitious. 9 yg a g e 

He truly believed virtue was its own reward: ‘There cannot be too much joy: it is always good. ’ 
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c„,„<,7a was dearly too much of a 
qood thing, so the next major 
Llosopter to come along was the 
brilliant, ambitious, pragmalic. 

orthodox opportunist 

Gottfried Wilhelm 

Leibniz 

(, 646 - 1716 ) 

D 1 



Philosopher in search of a patron 


Leibniz was probably the supreme intellect of his age. writing prodigiously on many subjects, as well as 
inventing the differential calculus. That he was slightly contradictory can be seen from the fact that most of 
what he pbulished while alive was designed to appeal to the Royalty to whom he attached himself, and was 
reactionary and shallow, and what he left unpublished was more often profound, original and 

fn^pu b R c L.'e fb n i zpro'poj^ided the ‘principle of the best", which, amongst other things, argued that God has 
created the best possible world. This Leibniz was caricatured in Voltaire's " Candide"as Dr. Panglos. 


J Instead of Spinoza's rj Each MONAO 
ONE- substance, Leibniz I is different, and 
proposed an INFINITY I ] mirrors [he entire 

Cr II / fr ># 1 10hut i < 


of infinitesimal 
simple substances 

"MCMAOS 


Universe, but is 
not located in 
space or time *.* 



BachMCNAP 
is immaterial\ and 
has a soul... 


9 . 


9 


9 



The MONAtxS appear 
bo act together only 
because of a 
pre-established 
harmony ordained 
by God, 

7 , 



l<rtV= V<b+y<{vl 
V yy 


^ --ji 

Monads have no f| Monads can r t 
{windows by *h'ch U interact with each 
anytNrg poe sinorout | Other.^ - 

1 - ■ ru sup wb authors: 

WHAT ABOUT MY WORK ON THE. 

metaphysical pimps of gcl's existence, 

the PROBLEM OFEVH-i THE SURJEOT-PREDICATE- 
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While scientific, determinist and rationalist 
ideas were sweeping Europe an Italian 
professor of history was quietly sowing the 
seeds of another intellectual revolution. 

Giambattista Vico 
( 1688 - 1744 ) 

was outlining a highly original idea about 
knowledge and historial enquiry. 


'the BROhS' 
JCUTUNE .S C^\ 
\HtSTORY 

KNOWN 

\ As. GENERAL 

wa; 


Initially influenced by Descartes, Vico came to reject his thinking—particularly the cogito ergo sum, the 
belief in God’s existence, and the stress on clear and distinct ideas. Vico thought it was all too reliant on 
mathematics, which was anyway constructed by Man. In place of the idea that the physical sciences could 
produce knowledge with geometric precision Vico put the principle of ‘Verum factum 'or Truth is Deed'\ 
We can only know for certain thatwhich we have made or created. 

From this idea Vico developed his views on historical understanding. (Historical studies were very 
backward at the time—the sciences were making all the running). 

He argued that since society, or the "world of nations" had been made by man, it could only be understood in 
terms of men and their behaviour. He was radical in rejecting a fixed idea of man's nature, and looking at 
development and change in society as a whole. He argued that the various aspects of a society formed a 
coherent, inter-related pattern. 

Vico also stressed the importance of looking at language, myth, law and ritual in the workings of a society 
an idea which is currently commonplace, but unheard of in his day. He was naturally mostly ignored in his 
lifetime, and for a centuiy afterwards, while Continental Rationalism ruled the roost. 

All of these ideas about history were being put into practice back in England where, probably for the first and 
last time, revolutions and counter-revolutions were going on. Roundheads and longhairs got the chop as 
radicals were replaced by second-hand kings. 
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Meanwhile back in England... 

things were beginning to happen. In fact three major things: 

• THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR The first revolution in which a class, the bourgeoisie, overthrew a monarchy 

and a feudal order 

• EMPIRICISM Starting from Hobbes' nominalist theory of language—words have no corresponding 
reality in or out of the mind, being mere words—this was a reaction to continental rationalism and 
asserted that 

knowledge is based on experience 

(like all other theories, this is not as simple as it sounds) 

• LIBERALISM & DEMOCRACY These ideas were associated with the rising middle-classes of England and 
Holland, who rejected everything mediaeval. Religious toleration, democratic freedoms, the rights of property 
and a regard for commerce and industry were central, as were a belief in the equality of men and the 
importance of education. 


In the figure of 

John Locke 

(1632-1704) 

We can see some of the inter¬ 
connections. He was a philosopher, a 
political theorist, and the embodiment 
of the spirit of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution of 1688 in which a 
constitutional monarch replaced the . 
short-lived Commonwealth. 


Newton 


Boyle 


Unlike the creators of rationalist 
systems, LOCKE had a more modest 
objective. 


••To BE EMLDYEbAS AN 
UNbER-LABOURER IN CLEARING 

the GROUNb A Little f ano removing 
Some of we RUBBISH THAT UE$ 
m THE WAY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


r'fcHWA.Y 

v ^ \ 








VI 


Locks'. 


First, Locke's theory 
°l knowledge. We'll 
come back to his 
Political theories. 


%^ruU>hh 


6 had 3 distaste for metaphysics. He wrote to a friend about Leibniz: 
Hedi ^ anc * * ^ ave a enou 9l 1 °F Ms kind of fiddling". 
sa ^eed with Plato's theory of universal, and denied any innate ideas 

mind is furnished with ideas by experience alone'’ 


Born to a Somerset family of the minor 
gentry who supported the 
Parliamentary cause in the Civil War. he 
studied medicine & chemistry at Oxford. 
After reading Descartes he became 
interested in philosophy and opposed to 
rationalism. He was 58 when his 
famous “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding'was published, gj 
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For Locke, the mind of 
the new-born child is 
like a blank sheet of 
paper. 


All ideas are acquired from experience, 
and are of two kinds: 

1 Ideas of SENSATION— seeing, 

hearing etc. (The input from the senses) 


2 Ideas of REFLECTION — thinking 
believing etc. (The different 
operations of the mind) 



simple ideas. 



Thus, even the imaginary 
idea of a unicorn is 
really made up from 
Zirrpe ideas comirgfrom 
sense- experience 


Locke poses a little riddle which clarifies his theory: 




A man, blind from birth T can distinguish 
a sphere S^cube by touch .... 



Suddenly given sight, can he tell 
them apart without touching? 
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Locke said there were PRIMARY & SECONDARY QUALITIES. Primary qualities "really do exist in the 
bodies themselves." Secondary qualities produce ideas in the mind which aren't in the object. 


I 

* 

i 


I 



LET ME SEE—SO A 

PRMAAFY Quality of a nut 
!S ns HARDNESS, Birr ITS colour. 
ISA SECONDARY QUALITY? 


This isn't as nutty as it sounds: Locke 
was trying to distinguish between 
APPEARANCE & REALITY. 


Locke s theory, deriving initialy from Newtonian physics, was to prove tremendously influential. He 
thought he had explained the origin of all our ideas, and how we come to know the world out there. But 
many disagreed with him. 


His first serious critic was 

George Berkeley 

(1685-1753) 

\ 




An outstandingly lucid 
thinker and limpid writer, 
the Anglo-Irish Berkeley 
was both don and cleric, 
ending his days as Bishop 
of Cloyne. His attempt to 
win support for a 
missionary college in 
Bermuda failed, as did his 
Project to convince the 
world of the miraculous 
Hiedicinal properties of tar- 
water. 


YOU SAY THAT 

all our knowledge 

COMES FROM SENSATION 
OK REFLECTION? 

- - — 


AND YOU SAY 
THIS ROCK d NUT 
ACT ON OUR MINDS 
TO PRODUCE 
'IDEAS 1 ? 


Well, if you were 

CONSISTENT, YOU WOULD HAVE 
TO ADMIT WAT ML WE HAVE IS 

Your 1 ideas\ and that we caHY know 
Anything about we rock itself 
ok we nut itself 


IN SHORT, YOUR THEORY 
ABOUT 'QUALITIES' IS TOTALLY 
ROCKY, Not TO SAY NUTS 


Spirit of John Locke 
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- wr /KccmxNO 
TO YOUR. ARGUMENT 
THE ROCK CEASES TV 
men you'denar «** 
Ar IT* THAfs worse tkak 

PESCAKTES 1 SOLIPSISM, 


* • r 


precisely: 

'Esseest Ptrcfpi 

-tobeistdbep&&w&> 

B>vr that's ([XzALfSM, 

HOT EMPIRICISM 


it'sMl 

v SO SIMPLE 


yVURGOP 
HAS JUST 
NOOOEbOFF 


\ \Mt r r+ 


;V nk ' 


i : 


n The chair exists because ,r 

I am perceiving it. A 


If 1 leave the room the chair 
continues to exist because 
God is perceivlhg it.. n 


n God perceives ever/thing. 

including ourperceivirgmim^ 

and thus assures thur exists*** 


Locke said abstract ideas 
Were formed by jumping from 
a series of particular ideas: 


Dr Samuel Johnson's response was crude: 



I REPUTE. 

Berkeley 

r 


tesrucr 

PmtCULPR TRJAH6LES /OEAOFA 

1KJAN&1 



Berkeley insisted that 
ad such 'abstract ideas 1 
art really only 

particular ideas .. 


J 
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pavid Hume 

(1711- 1776) was the most important and influential of the British empiricists both because he 

developed empiricism to its logical conclusion and more or less destroyed it by doino so Rnm in 2 "u 
o( Scottish parents he became a notable literary figure and published a ma^or History of England^ He vras 
as an a test a.sceptic and the leader of the Scottish Enlightenment. His n»st impor^S phdosoXl 
OTrtATreat.se of Human Nature was published when he was only 28 and "it fell dead bo n frS. 

press '\:XLS 


/ just can't Accept 

WAT W£ CAN BE CERTAIN 
WAT IF I HfTWE WHITE 

SO, n will in turn Hrr 
the Red •.. 




ft p 

11 


; 


• • 
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BLrrNYOOOb SfP^ttUHAVE 

Just demolished inoucwnas a 
scientific method, m>wiwrrAW 
OF SCIENCE, AS WELL ASWBHPIWWy 
^ANYKNOWLEESE OF SELF OIL OUTSIQBWC0 


WHATEVER ^ 
EXTENT ONE PUSHES SCEPTICISM, 

m Must Act 4 uva £ converse. 
LIKE 01HEP MEN 
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. 0 f Charles I and the creation of parliamentary democracy in 17th century England were the 
jhe benea ^ ^ political change, and not unnaturally there was a revival of political philosophy too. 

^revival was underpinned by the advances in science, the growth of religious toleration and the rise of 
Philosophical liberalism. 

P Plato's "Republic 'onwards philosophers had been faced with the political implications of their 
Sought, but many had avoided the question. 

The Greeks had tended to think of man as a communal being within the state, mediaeval thinkers considered 
the role of the state within the Christian synthesis, whereas modern political philosophy looked at the 

individual and the state. 

Machiavelli had attempted a detached political science in the 16th century, but it was HOBBES who first 
expressed the characteristic problems of modern political philosophy. 

Hobbes, you will remember, was a determinist materialist who tried to found a mechanical science of man, 
in which 'civil philosophy’ would be the political equivalent of Galileo's natural science. Opposed to the 
English Revolution, and in favour of a strong monarch, Hobbes set out his political philosophy in 



In the STATE, of NATURE, man relentlessly pursues 
survival al the expend of others, in a war of all against all 



a/e only what men make them - what is 
is Man's fundamental selfishness. 

fuUHu} f re , a ^ 50 Tational. To aid survival they logically 
\™M(he'natural fa«/' A'ceeis pcasc jC cmmd/ir* 7 




^^of zfI against all is only 
^^^coNTRAq-^" r ® hts ^ enterif & 


" Leviath anT 


<MAN IS 
A WOLF 
TV MAN 



This creates an artificial man t 
a commonwealth in which the. scwereign 
Is the. sum of the individuals 
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In this state Hobbes saw the ruler as absolute, men having no right to rebel since this would break the 
SOCIAL CONTRACT and be illogical. 

As these deductions are meant to be scientific Hobbes says to break any law is wrong and that therefore 
there cannot be an unjust law—possibly a bad one—but not unjust. 


YOU COULD Abb WAT 
HE \MAS WE FATHER OF L/BEAAtlCM, 

the Epitome of empiricism's 
Reasonableness & WE- 
ZPlfifTVAL OUIPE OF WE- 
American constitution 


Hobbes wasn’t very 
interested in individual liberty 
but this was the major 
interest of 

John Locke 

His two "Treatises on 
Government” were published 
in 1689 and 1690, the years 
after the Glorious Revolution 

bourgeoisie parliamentary 
powerwithin a constitutional 


And wat his 

INFLUENCE ON THE 

B-NUOHTENMtHT 
WAS ENORMOUS... 




As secretary of the Board of 

T 2£i $ flotations, Locke 
Wited from slavery ... 



In his first T reatise Locke argued that there was no divine right for 
monarchs to rule, since God didn't put some men above others. In 
his second Treatise he attacks Hobbes and puts forward a liberal 
interpretation of the State of Nature. "Man is free and in this 
condition all men are equal". 


According to Locke men 
knew moral law even in the 
State of Nature: 

"Reason, which is that law, 
teaches all mankind who 
will but consult it, that, 
being all equal and 
independent, no one ought 
to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty or 
profession." 
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«nd bourgeois. Locke thought the right of 
Being 380 ftywas particularly implied by natural law. 
P ^ed that the justification of private ownership lay 

jn labour. was based on the notion that since 
n " s im s P |° ab0U r was his own. anything he transformed 
3 Tslabour should become, and remain, his as well, 
jf 'Lgave a man rights too. such as the right to kill 
who tried to nick his property. 

Indeed property, for Locke, is the main reason men 
leave the state of nature and set up civil government. 


70 explain how labour confess Pjoms t 
Locke owes we example. ; 

Thus the Crass my horse has hit ; 
the Turfs my Servant has cut become 
my Properly. The labour that was 
mine has fixed my property in them rr 

ABOUT 

MY 

^\LABOUK? 



!i 

r 

!: 


r • 



^r Locke the point of having a king, laws and a civil society under a social contract is so that men can enjoy 
their INALIENABLE RIGHTS , which are ordained by God. 

They are: 

1 The Flight to Life 

2 The Right to Liberty 
5 The Right to 
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7 be poor do not share in 
Locke 1 * democratic rights 
Neither do women. • 


isn't n VM f 

PQH A VINDICATION 
ormeMHrs 

OF WOMEN? 


* 

'k 


■ 


- . . tpucrKS and BALANCES within the state. He 

The most tadical pan of Locke's political theory was thatiCHt^ ^ |egjs|ative powers respectively, 
was talking about Kings and Parliaments, which he called the and the legislative should be 

Instead of absolute monarchy he said there should be a separat ^ _ Kjng( Presjdent _ 

supreme. This parliament ought to be removable by the people force . c)ear | y thjs was a 

refuses to listen to or call such a parliament the executive could be opposed to nothing but 

un/us?an^n^h^l force^Ub of wmM ^culUo decide when force is "unjust and unlawful" 

inlluence. The American Declaration el Independence (17761 and the Amerman Loristnatio p |j tica | 

the idea of rights and ol separation of the parts of Government. B^ron Montesqui eu, the FrencnjJOIn^cal 
theorist, transmitted Locke s ideas to the American Revolution and added the separat ori of her judiciary, 
the American Constitution the President, the Congress and the judiciary are to this day separate. 

Locke's reasonable presentation of the liberal compromise of bourgeois England was set however to 
produce radical ferment throughout a Europe of absolutist monarchies. 

Clive or Wolfe or Cook in Lidia or Canada or. AustrdA 



The Age of Reason 

England settled down after 1688 and Berkeley & Hume weren 


tngiana serriea auwn di iei i ooo di iu DBiKBiey & Hume weren't verv interne ^ • 

Because of the reputation of Newtonian science and Locke's liberalism a ii m polltlcal Philosophy. 
Europe looked to England. The 18th C. has generally been called the a^e„W* ssivesin 18th "T* 
Enlightenment because of the spread of rational, progressive liberal anri L 1,9 ^ en ^ ent ' ° r r ]USt The 
seemed to think that if only the right sorts of answers to all sorts of problem? ?'u d ! aS ' Ever ?? 
mankind could take a leap forward into a new scientific age. Everyone t oSl IT^ lie a 

sort of natural science of the soul in which objective answers to all the f t SSZfi 

would just pop out when you looked carefully at them. It was a hopeful, noble and inspihngage but as 
somebody said things fall apart. 
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Bjifint*-*: 
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... div j ne monarchy in which an antiquated and corrupt system of government was 
France was by a , rnost ever yone, but particularly the intellectuals. 

increasing V ^ ^ century tried to seize power for themselves whereas the middle-class produced a 
Thenobi tty' sja wbo crea t e d the conditions for the French Revolution of 1789. On the surface Church 
radica ' t n rppmed strong but below the intellectuals were writing, thinking and reflecting on the 

Si**— 

Baron Montesquieu (1609-1755) 

was the first of the so-called philosophes (Enlightenment 
thinkers) to articulate this criticism in his "Persian Letters" 

(1721) and then in his most famous work" The Spirit of the 
Laws" (1748). An aristocrat himself he wanted to see a 
constitutional monarchy like that of England and a politically 
progressive and responsible nobility. Paradoxically his critical 
work initiated the movement that would destroy the possibility 
of both in France. 

The spirit of the laws was written after 14 years study of 
political history and philosophy, particularly that of Locke. In it 
Montesquieu looked for the "nature and principle" that 
underlay different kinds of laws. He classified forms of 
government according to their "animating principle". He argued 
that: 

Virtue was the principle of a Republic 
Honour that of a monarchy 
Fear of a despotism. 

In examining the interconnections between the various aspects 
of a society and its laws Montesquieu initiated the study of the 
bonds between political patterns and social forms which was to 
lead to what we now call the political and social sciences. 



Voltaire (1694-1773) 

on the other hand was a radical, a liberal and 
strongly anti-Christian, as were most of the 
philosophes. From 1726-9 Voltaire was in England 
and became an exponent of the philosophy and 
politics of Locke. His "Letters concerning the 
English Nation" were called "the first bomb hurled 
against the Old Regime", this being a relection of 
their impact in disseminating the radical liberal 
ideas of English political philosophy. 

Voltaire single-handedly set out to enlighten 
France and he wrote poems, plays, histories, 
treatises, translations and novels which add up to 
some70 volumes. His main philosophical 
contribution was in the realm of natural religion. 

By this Voltaire meant that nature is the work of God 
and that man was the product of nature, not simply 
of God. Voltaire was attempting to set man free from 
orthodox Christian views. 

Most of all Voltaire wanted philosophy to be useful, 
to change the way people behaved. In "The 
ignorant Philosopher' 1 he argued that philosophy 
Was useless if "no philosopher has had any 

influence even on the morals of the street where he 
lived," 

problem of nature and evil was one that also 
rmh C ' Sec * ^°* ta ' re s mind in his fight against 
odoxy. Against Leibniz and the other 

aro T and a 9 a ' nst ^ose who, like Pascal, 
Volta' 3 P ess ' m ' s T' c Theology of man's depravity, 
Through 10 ^ nd 3 m iddle course in which man, 
brouoht reason ‘ ^uod moral virtue. Voltaire clearly 
rL; , 9 out the moral dilemma of the new 
and its conception of nature: 




The Enlightenment was to have quite a few 
problems with this one. 
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More 3right 5parks ENU6HTB.NME.MT 


Naturalist. Opposed to rigid 
classification of Linnaeus. 

Argued for Great Chain of 
Being: 

Nature as an inter¬ 
connected web. 


Empirical scientist. Co-editor of 
Encyclopedia , aimed at secularise 
knowledge based on belief in science 01 

progress and the perfectabilityof man 
"To change the common way of 
thinking." 



Leading light in the Encyclopddie project. 
Conceived Nature as a great creative process, 
with man a part within the whole. 

Stressed the relativity of culture, and the 
necessity for change. 

Bohemian, occasionally imprisoned, he 
represented the radical spirit of 

'A new world is bom". 

In ‘Rameau’s Nephew ’attacked bourgeois 
conformism. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL IDEAS of the ENLIGHTENME 

/. Man is not innately depraved. 

2. The aim of life is life itself, not the after-life. 

3. The essential condition for the good life on ea ^ 
freeing men's minds from ignorance and sups ^ ($ 0 I 

4. Man, free of ignorance and of the arbitrary P 

the state, is capable of progress and perfec' fp 

5. Everything is inter-connected, and forms p 
grand scheme of a benevolentProvjden^ 
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ncke and Hume English philosophy seemed to settle down and play a less important role in the 
^■hlnment Whilst France underwent intellectual and eventually political upheaval the English 
[pligtite concentrate( j on trade, wealth and agriculture. 


fcdtnund Burke 

' 1729 " 97 ) 


was the very model of an 18th century 
h losopher. A statesman, an essayist and originally a supporter 
P f liberal ideas he was in favour of American independence but 
°ecoiled from the mass democracy of the French Revolution and 
'^ote his famous 'Reflections on the Revolution in France ", 
which has become a conservative textbook on the dangers of 
radicalism. He points to the dangers of the "new dealers" in 
France and to their despotic tendencies which he contrasts with 
the good sense and liberalism of England, a theme which is often 
repeated in Engish politics. Burke also wrote a philosophical 
treatise on the 'Origins of our ideas of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful ", in which he puts forward a very interesting 
argument that it is obscurity and suggestiveness rather than 
clarity that captures the imagination. This argument could be 
applied to philosophy rather than beauty. 




¥ 







1 


Vc 0 ' ,u »Oo J , 


Man 


A staunch political opponent of Burke's conservatism was 

Tom Paine 

(1737-1809) whose The Rights of Man'was 

a counterblast to the former's conservatism, a defence of 
democracy and a statement of republican principles. Paine 
achieved fame when he published “Common Sense in which 
he argued for American Independence and for governments to be 
made strictly accountable to the people, to be tolerated only if 
they achieved for them "Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
haDDiness" Any government who didn t achieve this should be 

clear and logical defence 0 , d , y unpo pular in 

popular in certain quarters m En ^ 

others. Pai"» 

but from the point of view o t 9 , a plactlca | 

influenced the world. -— 
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Someone who rarely gets mentioned either in history or 
philosophy is 

Mary Wollstonecraft 

U759-1797) 

This may be 

because whal she had lo say wasn't quite what even the 

enlightened, never mind the reactionary, 

Jed to hear. Her "Vindication of the Rights 0 Worn - can 
be seen as the feminist declaration ol independence to mir 
ot the American and Paine's "Rights of Man . 

What Wollstonecraft did was to take the liberal doctrine 
inalienable human rights and apply them to women. 

She argued ’Mind has no sex" and therefore rights a 
determined by gender. This was an important ^ 
extension of liberal ideas, mostly ignored by other philosophers 

The reaction to her writing was extraordinary, she was called a 
"philosophizing serpent", a "hyena in petticoats an one 
"impious amazons of Republican France". Clearly there were 
still limits to the love of wisdom and the search for truth. 
Wollstonecraft argued for women's complete personal and 
economic independence and against most of the images of 
women that other philosophers, including Rousseau 
perpetrated. 

Mary also travelled to France and wrote “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Men ’’which defended the civil and religious liberties of 
the French Revolution. She died in childbirth at the age of 38. 



/>? 


A solid supporter of the English bourgeoisie and its new found power, which had been won through economic 
progress, was 


Adam Smith 

(1723-1790) 


THESTWfOFA MAN'S 
OWN ADVANTAGE NECESSARILY 

LEADS HIM TV PREFER WAT 
IS MOST ADVANTAGEOUS 
TO SOCIETY 


TO ^OUtzlY 

He studied moral philosophy in Glasgow and was part of the Scottish 'Enlightenment' which is always seen 
as English. His “Theory of the Moral Sentiments" is practically forgotten but his "Wealth of Notion 5 
efinitely isn L Hume read it on his death-bed and immediately recognised its importance. Smith is th e 
classic exponent of the idea of individualism within society, but gave it an economic twist. According to 
Adam Smith society is a commercial enterprise in which morality is derived from the market-place. 

Smith was savinnthaHif ? *• obvious & simple system of natural liberty. he 

greater welfare nf n 6 un ' n ^tended consequences of allowing everyone free economic rein wou 

bourgeoisie loved thisidea th°tth ^ intended resu,t was selfish accumulation. Not surprisingly* 

ai|popul a rwitti lots o, people, p.SyjatZ!!! 6 ***■ ^ ’***" *** $ * 


V 

(|7 ,? 

ss- 

Rousseau wc 

original, di^ icl 
completely wr 
passionate, pc 
Unlike some pi 
dull.... 

Born of fairly hi 
had himself con 
Vercelli, lived w 
to French amb; 

and they | 
"Of very sober. 


wntradictions, < 
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/ COULb NOT 
ASSEMBLE FROM MYSELF 

that the Holy deep / was 
About jo t>o was at Bottom 
we Act of a bancht 



t>n through^ 

n 


ng originator of the 'Romantic’sensibility, whose influence spread throughout Europe in the late 
0j°and 19th centuries was 

Jean~J ac< ^ es 
RjOUSSG&U 

(\7\Z- 78 ) 

He started out as a contributor to the 
Encyclopaedia but then moved away from the 
philosophies to argue for feeling rather than 
reason as the basis for an approach to theology 
and politics. 

This was a revolutionary and original shift that 
undermined the intellectualist and determinist 
approach of the Enlightenment. 

Rousseau was in many ways like his ideas: 
original, difficult, brilliant and sometimes 
completely wrong. He was also cantankerous, 
passionate, poetic and occasionally paranoid. 

Unlike some philosophers, however, he was never 
dull.... 

Bom of fairly humble parents in Calvinist Geneva, Rousseau ran away from home when he was sixteen, and 
had himself converted to Catholicism. He hiked around Europe on foot, became a lackey to a Madame de 
Vercelli, lived with a Madame de Warens, then masqueraded as a Scottish Jacobite and became secretary to 
the French ambassador in Venice in 1743. In 1745 he met Th6r6se de Vasseur, a servant girl at his Paris 
hotel, and they lived together until his death. ThSr&se was by all accounts, neither literate, beautiful, faithful 
nor very sober. Rousseau had five children by her, all of whom he took off to the Foundling Hospital. This 
extraordinary behaviour was very unromantic, but Rousseau was particularly good at living with 
contradictions, which his autobiography, "Confessions”, makes abundantly clear. In it he presented 
himself as the model of an estranged ‘modern man’, cut off from his true nature. 


SSif, 
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U' 


-Otoowew'^^aml sciences 

isi^fessi 

were’rudetiutnatuol .Thiswas'" 

losileofthephilosophers' argument, and 

wrtsurprisinglY. they didn’t like it- Volta.re 

l[S-::ra“«a te « iOT 

I method of education aimed at developing 
the child without destroying this "natural 


state. 





The ideas of his first essay were developed 
in his second, the Discourse? in 
Inequality". The central idea here was that 
"Man is naturally good, and only by 
institutions is he made bad . 

Following on from this Rousseau praised 

what he called the'NOBLE SAVAGE. 

primitive man unspoilt by terrible things ke 
education and society. Rousseau sentt is 
essay to Voltaire who wrote back: One 
longs, in reading your book, to walkona 
fours." 


Actually, Rousseau meant that primitive 
man seemed to live in organic unity with 
himself, in harmony, whereas modern man 
was cut off from himself. Everyone took him 
just to be saying: 'Act like primitives’. 

His view of religion, that feeling, emotion 
and awe were a kind of proof of God, also 
became influential, indeed so completely 
that one forgets Rousseau dreamt it up. 
Putting the heart before reason, poetry 
before science, stressing feeling, emotion 
and imagination, was central to 
Romanticism. 



PTW/I'I 'AU-HW Mt 


ftr Voltaire, in hts 
satire *0 In/gtnu*' the. 
NOBt£ SAVAGE. was 
Huron Indian... 


For Monte&mfeu, 
'^wasHne Englishman'/ 


Yes, Bi 
VOLUN 
HIMSEL 
GB 
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7 ircaltheorY was also extremely important, not least in its influence on the French 
^sseau'spo" ,<, gc jai Contract” he argued for the extension of democracy to all, and for 'direct 
nevolution-i^ {han 'elective aristocracy', which is what he called elected representatives. 

democracy’ «___—--- — — 

\$ born free^ ^[everywhere he i$ 1 lf1 cnams 


Pi 

saw primitive man locked up again in society through the social contract. He wanted to resolve 

this contradiction. 







workout 

a PACT THATCCMBIN& THE- 
SOCIETY S^OFTHE- 

state of nature. 



NOT JUST THE. 

WILL OF ALL t BUTHCRLAN 
ABSTRACT EXPRESSION OF 
WHAT TS BEST FOB ALL 


Yes, BUT BACH mmuAL 
VOLUNTARILY SUBJUGATES 
HIMSELF TV THE COLLECTIVE 

General will.. 




According to Rousseau man can be forced to be free within the law. The general will only considers the 
common interest, which is liberty & equality. The 'Sovereign' expresses the general will in action, and 'by 
virtue of what it is', is always right. 

Rousseau's political theory marked a major turning-point in the Enlightenment, giving expression to an 
all-pervasive sense of disillusionment that found its complete expression in the French Revolution. 

aristocracy adopted Rousseau's primitivism, playing at "back to nature”, which elevated the country life 
^ farther alienated the upper classes from the average Frenchman. The bourgeoisie aped the aristocracy, 


but the 


massess took to Rousseau's ideas of total participatory democracy. 


Indeed the * Social Contract" became the bible of many of the leaders of the Revolution, particularly the 

Jacobins. 



is stilt blamed by some for the bloody bits ol the Revolution. His , idM SrGoethe SSl Lesing. 
vvem t aSe ex P resse d the sense of the loss of nature which all Roman ics, 97 

0 to embrace. 
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£^1 neShS-ong middle-class nor a tody of radical (hodohl comparable lo England 
France. Philosophy was not dead, however, it just took more introspective forms. 

Leibniz was still influential through his follower 

Christian Wolff 

(1659-1754) Aprofessotof 

philosophy, he had a highly systematic approach which 
provided German philosophy with a language, a 
programme and methods which survived for a long 
time. He wrote a lot, of which his work on Leibniz' 

Philosophia Prima Sive Ontologia is the most 
important. 

He rejected empiricism and argued that philosophy 
was the precise delineation of concepts and essences, 
not of experience. Like Kant, who was to call him an 
excellent analyst”, Wolff seemed to be trying to 
reconcile rationalism and the naturalism of 
Enlightenment thought. 

Because of the servile role the intelligentsia played 
within an economically and socially backward nation 
like Germany, where the nobility still ran the show it is 
not entirely surprising that inward looking 
philosophical ideas developed. There was a sharp 
opposition between thought and social reality and 
etween an idealised past and a dismal present The 
roots of Romanticism lay in these contradictions’ 

Romantic thought, which gave priority to feeling and 
imagination, was opposed to both rationalism and 
empiricism and argued for a knowledge of the self 
through art and literature as well as through 
philosophy. The romantic reaction to Enlightenment 
thought often incorporated aspects of the 





GotthoU Lessincf 


(l729_o,\ o 

v ' ° ' historian, dramatist, and 

theologian exemplified these contradictory elements. 
He was in the mould of the English and French free 
thinkers, but said that the rational intellect of Locke 
and Newton could not penetrate to the true heart of 
reality. In his Ladcoon he argued for an art foundedon 
the free expression of feeling. He tried to put this into 
practice through drama, by founding a reformed 
theatre that could enlighten the German people. He 
wanted to write radical middle-class plays that would 
attack the nobility and their aping of French manners 
and customs. His tragedies tended to turn out as 
melodramas however. 

His historical views were important too as he be9 a ^ 
critique of religion that would provide the fijndame^ 
ideas for Hegel's philosophy of religion. Hebe i® 
an evolutionary view of religion in which man (jr 
as it were, and passed out of the phase in whm 
religion was necessary. 
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003) also reflected the confused 
O 7 ^ 4 ' f German thought, he held to the idea of 
' ss but could only express it in a mystical. 

P rogre • |dea 0 f the nation. Since political and social 
2itions in Germany precluded reform Herder 
Tqested that a cultural and spiritual awakening was 
Sed. He saw the nation not as a political entity but 


as a Volk with a common cultural heritage. This 

mptamn T 0 " 3 !' 8 * force would express itself through 
metamorphosis, in a natural way, since culture was 

seen as a natural attribute. These romantic notions 

were to reappear in much uglier forms under fascism 

H^swere set out in “Philosophy of the History 


I 



|W van Goethe 

J (iT49-lS32) 


As a young man Goethe was a prime mover in the anarchic romanticism of 

the Sturm und Drang (Storm & Stress) movement. But his great poem 
Faust , sixty years in the writing, went far beyond the romantic reaction, 
ending in the spiritual and material upheavals of the industrial revolution. 
Faust sells his soul to the Devil in the end not for money, sex or fame but for 
the right to control Nature, to transform the mediaeval world through 
massive organised labour. 

Faust becomes the first developer—the archetypal modern entrepreneur. 
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*left empiricism under the table, Hume having demolished its claims to knowledge, and rationalism out ot 
W l!ndow with Leibniz's monads. Then the Enlightenment thought it had sorted everything out and 
JJSau and the romantic reaction threw reason into disarray. Fortunately Immanuel Kant came alono 
a R n °JpTovided a grand synthesis, a new direction and a whole new mode ot philosophy. No-one realised it at 

{SB Kant hadn't existed someone would have had to invent him.) 


Immanuel <1724 - 1804 > 

Kant 



Kant was born in Konigsberg in 1724 where he spent 
his whole life, becoming a professor at the university 
and dying there in 1804. 

He was a person of incredibly regular habits, and 
almost as regular a producer of papers and books. 
People in Konigsberg used to set their watches by him 
as he went on his daily walk. His publications 
however were interrupted between 1770-81 when he 
produced nothing at all. This was probably because 
he was thinking extremely hard about his great work 
the Critique of Pure Reason, which is considered to 
make Kant the “greatest of modern philosophers ”. 
Unlike Rousseau absolutely nothing at ali occurred in 
Kant's life that could be described as interesting, he 
didn't even get married, have a serious illness or keep 
a pet. His only deviation seems to have been when he 
first read Rousseau’s Emile, he stayed in for several 
days to re-read it and people all over Konigsberg were 
late for things. 

I^&S 



to Philosophy Kant started off being influenced by 
Wolffs version of Leibniz, a highly systematic 
rationalism that held sway in German universities, 
eading Hume awakened him from his dogmatic 
umbers and he was never the same again. His early 
r was scientific and naturalist, including his 
on Fire, On Earthquakes and Winds and 
H ea * neial H' st °y of Nature and Theory of the 

flreat !*^ er his decade ol silence ,fie ,hree 
IfaJ' ‘ ,( l u es Pure Reason, Critique of Practical 

nan( * in 1790 the Critique of JudgemeyL- 
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His pre-crillcal ^^Mand the 

on many things, on l “J" :. j 0 „ metaphysics. 

S«S« wkewyi,o : wo i! sideas 

and was intenod by Enlightenment ‘“.by 
empiricism and importantly by Newto" Semite 
ideas He was worried by rationalism s inab lily'o 
demonstrate eiistence. like Descartes 
had. He was also worried by empiricism s inability 
demonstrate how experience became knowl J® n 
There didn't seem to be a solid basis tor philosophy 
and this is what he wanted to establish. 


What Kant meant was that the problem of how 
scientists knew things turned out to be very similar 
to the problem of how metaphysicians knew things 
about abstract ideas like freedom or morality. In 
science and metaphysics he said that human kind 
starts off with data which is worked on and gives 
rise to a judgement, the process being similar. 


Even more precisely he posed the question in k- 

critical works hls 

Can metaphysics exist as a science? 

Metaphysics you will remember was the attempt to 
understand the whole world, the universe in its 
totality, to go beyond science and its separate facts 
and construct explanations. Lots of people, like Hump 
argued that metaphysics is an impossibility. 

To put that another way Kant thought science was 
doing marvellous things but that this left him with 
real problems about philosophy, which didn't seen 
to produce much except dead ends like metaphysics 
or empiricism. Nothing that could be seen as hard 
evidence anyway. 

THa GENUINE 

'method of Metaphysics 

FUNDAMENTAUX THATY/MCH 
NEWTON BROUGHT 7D sc/m 
WHKM VfflG THERE 
$C FPUTTFUL 


_ So KANT set out, 

in his "CRJVQVe. of PURE REASON" to discover the true capacities of thought 


But first PHILOSOPHICAL HEALTH WARNING from the horse's mouth 



And second 1 some, technical terms 

Kant used the traditional distinction between ANALYTIC & SYNTHETIC propositions. 

Ana yuc propcsmons on | y eludicate words - e.g. Billiard balls are spherical. 

Synthetic propositions go beyond this-e.g. 

0"‘ > A Tfewkite billiard ball struck, so will cause 

Kant aa a black hall tog> in the direction ■ 

Kant added two other terms. 

^ knowledge he defined as that coming purely from reasoning, independent o 
m *» POSTERIORI knowledge as that coming from experience. 

yC 


U - ( "fto-IX ODU -,4 

Yv v i ii 





forKam 

be corn e 

^beproc 

**bi|j 



% 
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If sin 


fill hoMg comes from experience 
Then are no innate ideas 


Hi is problems proving the logical 
reoessity of experiential laws 

Synthetic prepositions 
fi posteriori knowledge 


RAXIONAUSj 




KncwledtSe comes from logical, 
rational deduction 


Innate ideas form theenjy 

secure basis -hr knowledge 

Has problems Unkind its logical 

certainty With ttaiTty 

Analytic propositions 
A priori knowledge 


We MUST CCrVStNB- 

POW EMPIRICISM 
/1A lt> RMIONAUfM 


BVT MY WHOLE 


Scepticism rests 

ON THAT BEING 
IMPOSSIBLE' 


Kant insisted that'SYmeTtC A PRJO/V 

statements were possible y ou. could know r 
for certain , how the billiard pall would go 


V>\ 


\Hune. 


For Kant knowledge came from a synthesis of experience and concepts: without the senses we should not 

become aware of any object, but without understanding we should form no conception o i ■ 

The process of gaining knowledge was a unified one involving perception, imagination and understanding. 


sensibility and understanding were in inter-action. 



Kant went on to explain exactly how he thought the 
process worked. 

First, he said SPACE AND TIME were given to everyone 
as 3 priori pure intuitions They were absolute - 
independent of, and preceding sense impressions. 

Secondly, he proposed CATEGORIES of THOUGHT 
, stf uctured the way we grasp reality. 

ese Wef 6 a sort of basic conceptual apparatus for 
rna ln 9 sense of the world. 


103 
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The LIMITS of KNOWLEDGE 

Having dealt with Hume's billiard ball, let's go back to Berkeley's rock. . g 

Kant had no problem with the rock's existence: "The mere consciousness of my own existence proves 
existence of objects in space outside me." . 

But he set limits to knowledge. He distinguished between Appearance (the world of phenomena) 
Reality (the world of noumena). He said that the mysterious substance of the rock, what he calle 
ding-an-sich, or thing-in-itselfms unknowable. . jrjca | 

The attempt to go beyond the phenomenal world, to apply concepts outside the limits set by their em 
application inevitably leads to paradoxes, fallacies and actual contradiction. 

t the so^» 

Kant argued that traditional metaphysical arguments a ® fea$0 n. 
immortality, God and free will, all went beyond the limit ^ ^ngt 1 * 
Reason's legitimate employment is the practical sphere, 
world. 
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^TIO* WAW&... mu 

^Z A nnyHEAVEHS A&ovz AND 

nopal law vmm ^ 

Having solved, or claiming to have solved the 
f ndamental problem of the foundations of knowledge, 
Kant set out in his second * Critique ”, and in the 
,foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals", to 
establish reason's role in ethics. 


1$mfi£AFVP£ 
ppNmcAL REASON- 
A, science.OF ETHICS? 




N 0 ~THE ONLY 
me MORALITY 1 $ THAT 
WHICH 1 $ COMMANDED 
BY THE RIGOUR. 

OF THOUGHT 


HUAI DC WE KNOW 
THEN WHAT IS PROPER 
&WFArf£N r T? 


ICAMCT TELLYDU 
IN EACH INSTANCE - ONLY 
THAT / HAVE DEDUCED 
A BASIC AXIOM FOR 
MORAL BEHAVIOUR. 





Kmt called his axiom the CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE * 

ACT AS IFTHE MAXIM FROM WHICH YOU ACT WERETO BECOMETHROUGH YO’JR W 

A GENERAL LAW 

For Kant this is a universal principle, binding on all men. In particular, Kant thought any action peorme 
from self-interest could not be virtuous. Only an action which obeys the rationa awo mor * 
also a duty, can be virtuous. The CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE was, for ant * a " ' jntern& | 

ma jor shift in thinking about morality. Kant gives no list of actions tha t are goo _•_ 

rational principle on which we must always act. " r_r 

^ an t s rationalism led him to conclude that it was 
"ever right to tell a lie — even if someone wanted to 

Murder yo U r friend 

a falsehood to a murderer 
orjgkrf u$ whether our friend, 

w pursuit , had taken v 
u & ln our house, would he a crime. 



logically rigorous and philosophically coherent, but 
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In his third “Critique “ Kant tried to set out an objective basis for aesthetic judgement, to fit alongside % 

Not surprisingly, he came U P with mor^s'ubjec^realMut a«theHcs°^ eCtiVe ' 

Ke^d a ’reo,ie:r.=r 9 h U a^iure-e- were n0f obiecttvelyvalid.weshcutdth ink0 , 

them as if they were. “Pumosiveness without purpose" to describe what he looked form 

To make it clearer. Kant used the phrase end __ the recognition of a purposiveness \2 ^ 

Kant also saw aesthetic judgement as a means to a greater. Art 

and Nature, giving a kind of inspiration towards grea ® r re ' j 
These ideas were veiy influential in future discussions of aesthetics. 


-- ~z rscrUF UNWRITTEN LAWS CF PHILOSOPHY : 

Arms point we mwwcz one of the unwkji 


Theater Te 

philosopher, the gro&ter the hkel,hood cf 
widely differing interpretations 
HENCE THE NECe&rrY FOR. 

THE CATEGORICAL INTERPRETATION 

n Read any philosopher as if the interpretation 
you make were to become „ through your ^ 
interpretation t a general philosophical law 






\y 


A 


I ill 


The reason for putting this in is to draw attention to the fact that Kant, and Hegel, and others to come are 
argued over by philosophers all the time. You have to agree on what they mean before you can disagree. 

This certainly happens with Kant, but that, as they say, is another story. _ — —- 

GERMAN IDEALISM ^ 

The school of idealism which grew up in Germany after Kant's death used a particular reading of hisjo 

and developed a speculative metaphysics, although Kant appeared to have denied such a possiDi )■ 

Johann Gottlieb 

Fichte (it^> 2 .- i8!4) 

argued that the essence of Kant's philosophy^* ^ 
subject, or ego, was the fundamental matter . .. c | e arly 
This version of Kant's idea of practical know 
took liberties with Kant. ^ didn't®*' 51 

Fichte ended up saying that the “dmg-sn^ orto fgian l 

and that the world was just "absolute ego • 
subject. This was taken up later by Hege 
106 nationalists. 


T 

L 


ilk 
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von £chellin<5 

( 1775 - 1854 ) 

, e ly unked lo the German romantics and tried to 
tfaS h ne Kant's critical philosophy with a broad account ol the 
•nrtance of art. In his“ System of Transcendental 
1 J |/sm -he had followed Fichte, but got led up with it. 


MUZtc 




~ntf$ 

TDMi&tC 

^WeVEGOT 
A HTT 


'I 


Friedrich uon Schiller 

(1759-1805) 

developed Kant's ideas on art, arguing that art 
as a 'disinterested’ activity, is central to both 
public and private life. 

His ideas were part of the prevailing romantic 
attitude which saw art as indispensible. 




e a* 


Ame-Louise Germaine Nlecker, Baronne de Stael-Ho|stein,or 

Madame de 5tael 

(1766-1817) 

was not in fact German, but wrote a famous book "De 
L'Allemagne", in which she introduced the work of Kant 
and others to the French. Her clear exposition of Kant, 
fahte, Shelling and Schlegel came as something of a 
revelation to the French, still mainly influenced by Locke 

and the Enlightenment. 

er °ther work, “Literature considered in its 

connexionstn cnn/af at thp links 

|*™reen religion, law, morals and literature. It marked the 
e 9'nning of what we now call the sociology of literature. 
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G.W.F. He^l 

(1770-1831) 

was the greatest of the German idealists, quite easily 
the most difficult to understand, and possibly the most 
outrageous in his claims to have understood the whole 
of history and philosophy. 

He was a university lecturer and professor of 
philosophy for most of his life and, like Kant, did little 

else. 

In old age he became a sort ol semi-ollicial Prussian 
philosopher and suggested that the Prussian state was 
probably the highest lorm ol political organisation. 


In his early days Hegel was something of a mystic, and some critics su 99® st |]® n / f' , ® r overcame thls trait. 
Of his many writings the most important are "The Phenomenology of Mind , The Saence of Logic¬ 
al “The Philosophy of Right". . ...... . ,, 

The first two can probably claim to be the two most obscure books in the whole of philosophy, and have 

therefore produced the most interpretations. 

tVe can say that Hegel was influenced by three major movements, that his logic had a triadic structure, and 
his system a three-fold aspect:- 


1 INFLUENCES 

Kznt £ 

pest'Kanban 
idealism 

Christianity 

German 

pDtimticism 

II LOGIC 

Thesis 

Antithesis 

Synthesis 

I $YST£M 

Logic 

Philosophy of 
Nature 

Philosophy of 
Spirit 1 


rr 


ABSOLUTE SPIRIT. 

Hegel began by rejecting Kant's thing-in-itself and he noumenal world. Hegel argued that Kant s claim 
that something which existed (the thing-in-itself) was unknowable, was a clear contradiction, vio 

Kant's own laws about the limits of knowledge. u on pi's famous 

The Idealists, and Hegel, put forward the opposite view that whatever is, is knowable. in Meg 

dictum: i 

” The Reel is Rational, <$• the Rational is Aea/ 


UNUtcz/Wrt 

HB6BL 

umjtsto mr 

i UA< RMOWA&L& 


. 

' tfM* 



P 
orfy 
it is 
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fundamental to Hegel’s thinking is the notion that evemhina k — 

philosophers Irom Anstolle on had argued that reality „u d xZ 'ZZT™*' 1 Where * most 
feds, or objects, or monads - Hegel said nothing was onreS m '° fcnite Pets-whether 

ftr Hegel the Ulilmate Reality was the Absolute Idea. — “ 

System. s e tv/iote”. He equated Truth and 



The individual piece 
only has meaning when 
it is seen as part of the 
whole jigsaw... 
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7 Tie DIALECTIC 

Here is how the system works. We start with a THESIS (a position to 

this is a contradictory stalemenl or ANTITHESIS. Out ol their opposition comes a SYNTHESIS which 

embraces both. 



But since the truth lies only in the whole system, this f i rst SYNTHESIS is not yet the truth of the matter, but 
becomes a new thesis, with its corresponding antithesis and synthesis. The process continues ad infinitum 

until we reach the Absolute Idea 

btifc* 1 ' 



Mitf*sls3 


Ojtrl’U- 
GNe'tW'tWS 


etc 



ultimate &hthe$is 

Absolute 

Udea, 


HBSEL. 



/ *"ct a * a ''**nlr a r’ 






/ 

/jfi 

d/j\ 

rV// 

f/jfa 



Historic 311 

inthenotK 
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$51 
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deve'oping dialecticalThought SLlhatlSs a of ' h ° u 9ht. Early philosophers 

; culmination of philosophy which appears to be the Hegelian syslel itfell Selkonsci »a»e ss . and 
I »sw begins with pure indeterminate being- and ends with the Absnl.112 , . 

K* S ll,inkin 5 ils ' lr •« Artstotle's philosopher's God im 12 IT 1Ns 

/ LOGICAL IDEA 

ClSi* ||\/ Antithesis 

BEING — a = Nothing 




Synthesis 

becoming 

(Unify of Beirg\Holhirg) 



Here is an historical example from the *Philosophy of Right" which shows how the dialectic operates 
’considering the notion of right: 


in 


THESIS 



Abstract right 


The £RXCS had an idea 

of universally binding 
conduct 


-• 0 - 


( This is abstract <$ legalistic 
and ignores individual conscience ) 




Antithesis 

morality 

Pousseau argued that 

individual conscience dictates 
if an act is rigk or wrong 

--.oOo.-- 

( This fails to recognise that 
rationality must dictate the 
right thing to do) 


SYNTHESIS 

50CIAL awes 

The idea of right must be held 
by the society as a whole. 


It is not abstract because, everyone 

individual because it is 

binding on everyone. , 

It Is the General Will in its highest 
expression — t he Prussian 

j|0gel insists that this process of contradiction and development is inhere^ in historical ty 
^Qht, and that the working-out of these contradictions leads by necessity to the higher stages. 

J^sshould give you an idea of how the system works. How it all connects, and whether it 
an Y sense---that’s another matter. 
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2 PMICSOPHY tf iWUte The Logical Idea, Nature & Spirit are, of course i 

Hegel said Nature represented the ldw^__- ^ ' ' lnkl 


FmSE 

\Ugk 2 J 

" Underlying all /ea//fy j 


.jWKS/f 

. Halure r 

| i*&22!A 


Unify of Idea d. Nature 


3 .. ”«* 

The dialectic looks li ke this u ArTZMh&s ^ J " - - 


^Tynlhetif 

Absolute Spirit 


. *• ji whirh is objective as well as Absolute, rules the world. The 
This Spirit, (or Subject, or Reason, or MinJ. and revea | s itself absolutely to Hegel. 

Absolute Spirit or Absolute Idea un olds th g 9 becom e a sort of Prussian philosopher-pope and to 

Spirit picked Hegel for this revelation. 



[Objective Spirit 

L_a 

moimJvrMimtrt 
1 )n$oci2J£pcJlti<2l 
1 institutions 



if Absolute spirit 


Art, Religion, 
Philosophy 


u eQ ei gives many examples to show that the Absolute is Spirit. More interestingly, he argues maur 
is manifested in individuals, in social institutions like the family & the state, and in the art, religion 
philosophy of an age. | 


This idea of the Objective Spirit as the external 
embodiment of the mind has been taken up by other 
philosophers. The notion of ZEITGEIST (literally 
Time-Spirit)—the inter-connections between 
individuals, society, art and religion in a particular age 
—has been extremely influential in modern history. 
The importance of understanding the totality, the 
system as a whole, clearly helped shape Marxism and 
much else besides. 



Hegel then saw history as "the march of reason in the world" and human institutions as the product of th® 
dialectical becoming. It may be possible to see how he related his Logic, Nature and Spirit to the Abso 
idea. It would probably look something like this: 




sr • 
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MGSTO REMEMBER ABOUT HEGEL'S SYSTEM 

I *Ts a system in motion 

Contradiction (the dialectic! is the motor 
0 jfie system is all-embracing 

0 Jhe appearance of things (at rest) is different to their reality (in motion) 

0 All history is the working-out of the Spirit through time. This is the March of Reason 

0 Logic = metaphysics _ 

I'VE FORGOTTEN 
THE EARLY BtTS-CAN 
YOU REPEAT IT IN 

50 WORDS 

Reality is constructed by mind. The mind doesn’t know this at first. Mind thinks reality is out there, 
independent of it. Thus mind is alienated from itself. Then it recognises reality as its own creation. It then 
knows reality as clearly as it knows itself. It is at one with itself. 



MYOEARDucK, 

You simply me to remember, 
that EVBPfPmOF THE SYSTEM WORMS 
THROUGH THE: PROCESS OF DEVELOPING 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS TAME WORLD HISTORY: IT 

starts with pure being in china, develops thro 

PARTIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE GREEKS S, ROMANS, 
M> ENOS WITH COMPLETE SELF-REALISATION 

in the Hegelian system 

S^THE PRUSSIAN STATE 


Before leaving Hegel we should mention the enormous influence he had, and still has, on philosophy. There 
are Young Hegelians, Left Hegelians, New Hegelians and Old Hegelians. And there was his impact on 
MARX... 

Marx was influenced by the radical and dynamic side of Hegel’s thinking, his dialectical method, but 
rejected his conservatism and idealism. 
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Hegel was the foremost of the early nineteenth century philosophers who constructed vast, com 
systems claiming to reveal the secrets of man, nature and the universe. Hegelian idealism dominat^ 
German and much of European thought in this * age of the system . e d 

Oddly, Hegel and his followers made no real connections between their grand systems and the 
increasingly complex social and scientific shifts of their contemporary world. 

While the Young Hegelians tried to popularise Hegel, Schopenhauer was steadfastly rejecting 
everything he had to say. 

Arthur Schopenhauer 

0788-1860) 

comes over as the absolute antithesis of the whole 
German idealist movement. He disliked great 
systems, preferring a single thought. He rejected 
academic philosophy — his entertaining diatribe On 
University Philosophy is still worth reading. He 
attacked the Hegelians' metaphysics, their 
philosophy of religion and their German nationalism. 

Declaring himself an atheist, he looked back to the 
Enlightenment, and especially Voltaire. 

During his short career as a University lecturer in Berlin he wrote his major work, “The World as Will and 
Idea", which made little initial impact. 

Schopenhauer starts from Kant, and says that the thing-in-itself corresponds to the WILL. This is his 
unique contribution to philosophy. 

Kant, you will remember, distinguished between the world of appearances and the world of 
things-in-themselves which he said were unknowable. 

Schopenhauer claims that we know the world of appearances through the operation of the will. The body 
is an appearance whose reality resides in the will, and through the immediate knowledge of the body we 
know the will. Then he develops this notion: 

• The will is fundamental. Reason and sensations follow from it. 

• The individual will is really only the one, universal will. 

• This universal will is blind, irrational, and evil—and thus the source of all suffering. 

• Only through denial ol the will, through chastity, poverty, love and fasting can one achieve wisdom. 
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iknrnhilosophers SchoponhsuGr believed in the difference bptwpon tk 

if "Jell he (*i |a,ldBred - he was occasionally rude and often greedy He even ou S h n ed P r| ,aCliCe .. 

dm nk * an elderly seamstress. His essav On l/i/nm on ,_. . ^Pushed downstairs and 


Ha ata and 


Sy injured an elderly seamstress. His essay On Women argues points like 
f hnoenhauer’s idea of the “primacy of the will" influenced philosoDherc liu Wiot u „ 

L ° sand s^ 


I 


e vital 
ffheU* 


James 
and pertiaps 

Ihe philosophically overcrowded nineteenth century could, at a stretch, be seen in terms of Heoel and 
anti-Hegel. Or between idealism and materialism. nege anfl 

Kierkegaard, the Danish pastor, hardly fits any of these categories however. In a way he doesn’t reallv 
belong to the nineteenth century at all. being what you might call the grandfather of existentialism 7 

Sdiren Kierkegaard 

(1815-1855)° 

was a rather strange person, by turn a cynic and a 
deeply religious thinker, who died rather young. 

Kierkegaard's major target was Hegel and his abstract 
universalizing system. To Kierkegaard Hegel attempted 
to capture all of reality in the net of his dialectic and 
real existence slipped through the holes. For 
Kierkegaard philosophy starts and finishes with the 
individual. 


THE mv/uAc. 

M/$rAcr& cuoo$£ 

-THIS IS EXJ5TENCE. 



^enough Kierkegaard remained a Christian all his .ife and was als° h Ta«XTn “ 

>»al if* 1 C, ' lic ' Des(1 ' le deep concern for ethics and his idea o symP . philosophical work was 

5&"* towards the woman he was engaged to. announcing P ha kV.y 
hf^Penant than marriage and therefore the engagement was dissolved jnhK Ptej^ 
s of woman, "S/i 4 can only be rightly constrvedunder fh« caugcry <Hl e 
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This is just the IDEALIST side of thought. On the next page we look at the re-emergence of 

MATERIALISM. 

SPOT THE MISSING PHILOSOPHER 

You will have gathered by now that philosophically-speaking the nineteenth century was very busy. This 
makes it rather complicated, so we can't discuss everything, just some of the high spots, and the bits we like 



^ s 'de idealism, and the continuing influence of Hegel's system-building there was a return to the ideas 
6 Enlightenment and thought based on material realities. 
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f the return to materialism. 

As #WrJL knows that M* ra ,j 0 nalism. Ch jstian implications of Hegel’s thought 

replacing them with fan peUCrbach (1804 -1872) 

In "The Essence of Christianity" Feuerbach talkert 
about the "species life" of man, which he sawas 9 
particular to man because he lived a self-conscious 
social life. Feuerbach brought Hegel down to earth 

and Marx then stood him on his head. 


, Genuine. materialisms 
Positive science 

THE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP OF 
/MA/V TO MAN THE. BASIC PRINCIPLE . 
Of HIS WEORY^/ 

7 INFLU£NC£P' 

You TOO. 


MERY MUCH - 
PARTICULARLY YOUR NOTION' 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE HUMAN SPIRIT 

THROUGH History 


You ARE UPSIC6 DOWN, 


BUT'ttU GRASPED TUB SELFCRmiCN 
Cfm AS PROCESS, { GRASPED THE 
NATURE OF LABOUR , A CONCEIVED 
OBJECTIVE MAN AS WE RESULT 
OP PIS OWN LABOUR 


„u,:- 


1181 


MICH VESINV/IWW 
IDEA OF THE RATIONAL A6BNT 

'THEMAnABLETVWOEPSIP® 

& Act oh reality wpp 

a FREE WILL 


OFCCU G<f ' 
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• «nmiPtarian life was greatly enhanced by Engels' first-hand 

Mant's understanding of business in Manchester, and his great work "The Condition ofth e 

•*&££**' 1,8441 


Working 



"* Afterthefai I ed revolution of 1848, Marx ended up in London, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
Often he & his family lived in poverty, only eased by constant subs from Engels. That didn t stop him from 
studying and writing (and writing and writing). 



Another Fiv£JiFfiet> 

ln London M 


ignored or belittled'f^hlstoiianf ^ ^' S ^ reat s Y nt ^ esis - This concerned economics—P revl0US '' / 
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. , 1v7M£ FteTW/te. 

/NATURE DOMINATES MAN' IN THE 
SECOND, FPNATE PROPERTY GROWS 
4 NATURE BECOMES MERELY 
AN OBJECT FOR MAN 


r?AM>lHFfS 

CAPfTAUSM. 


each Moment 

CORRESPONDS 10 A SPECIFIC S taA\ 
fN HISTORY WHERE MANDEFn^ 

Himself through His labou? s 

IN A PARTICULAR WAY 



iNTHE THIRD Sj&se^ 

PRIVATE PPOPERJYfSAEOUsHEk^ 

&MAN Realises himself M 
- Fully >fWI 


WELL, MAYBE THERE- 
SHOULD BE fiV£ EPOCHS, 
EACH DOMINATED BY A 
DIFFERENT MODE OF 
PRODUCTION 


f Primitive 

Communism 


[Slavery 



Eudiajfcm 


Whlism 


■ 




m 



Z^'y § ingfitabL 


, ANYWAY, 

capitalism 

CHARACTERISTIC 


„ THAT'S* x. 

communism. • ( V /^ 
^PwrFBu&itsMH 
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ASWBLLASTHE 
INCREAS/U6 POLARISATION 

Between Bourgeoisie 
& proletariat .:. 


■fnu. n eex) 

Tb explain 
J'ALIENATION^ 
mode & production 
MOPE CLEARLY 




• yvorth pointing out here that Marx's thought developed continually and that there are simply so many 
•deas in his collected works, many only published after his death, that it is rather difficult to say "this is what 
Marx meant 0 - Some people divide him into a young and an old Marx, some divide him from Engels and 
others divide the early humanist from the later historical materialist. 

possibly the' Grundrisse", written in 1857-8, is the most significant turning-point. (It wasn't published in 
English until 1953.) In it he sorts out Ricardo & Proudhon and develops in outline the economic ideas that 

underpin the great work "Capital". 

. jje&MSU ECONOMISTS 

m p^somHNS.. AIM SMITH 

*0 THAT INDUSTRIALISATION MEANT 
0ppf£ £ MAPPER DIVISIONS OF LABOUR, 

m RICARDO FIRST PVT FORWARD A 
IA&JUR THEORY OF VALUE, IN WHICH THE 

txlhansf value of A commodity 

fi&ms SIMPLY ON THE AMOUNT 
OF LABOUR SPENT ON IT 



Birr THEY sanctified private. 
PROPERTY & TRIED TD JUSTIFY THE 

status quo. for them, human nature 

WAS FIXED ^ABSTRACT. THE 

Liberal laissez-faire market 
Economy Allowed the 
MAXIMUM FREEDOM 


..AND THAT, WE KNOW, 

is Rubbish, free competition 
Doesn't Free individuals- 
IT MERELY SETS CAPITAL FREE 


ll 
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Under capitalism it appears that wealth createswe a | th ' 
Relations between individuals appear as relations 
between things. 




off 

tfZ 

|Stl 
rthicsare 


.mHivyfrPPfixchanae 


The worker works to survive and the capitalist works to 
produce profit. Only the capitalist doesn't so much work 
as control the means of production. 



The worker sells his labour-power for its value, which is 
the cost of its reproduction, but produces more than 
this, which is surplus value. 


This surplus value is where the capitalist gets his pro it 
The key to it all is therefore the extraction of SURPLU 
VALUE from abstract labour-power. 


So private property and alienation are linked for Marx in a system which seems to create freedom (the 
Men snHuui em ^ et 'P’ ace )- but which enslaves people within the world of objects or commodities. 

They moinei eC ° me °^ ects * or eac b other, unable to see the reality of capitalism as a s Y slem , 
Y re free, and project the appearance of freedom into their ideas, creating an ideology- b 

- nZZ^ aALe ‘ E,NS 

KBs* r 
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iSO" 

pot 


well a 
aphorisn 
contradii 
modern 
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nf those philosophers who has entered the 
iS ° warn of cultural life as a caricature, an eccentric 
"fSJ -God is Dead’, invented supermen, and, 
Cbably. Nazism. In reality he's more complex, in fact 
much more complex. 

N eusche was a brilliant student who was appointed 
n 'f essor of classics at Basel University when he was 
only 24. He suffered from chronic ill-health which may, 
or may not, have been psychosomatic. He took drugs, 

argued with almost everyone, wandered Europe in 

increasing isolation and finally went mad in 1889 for 
reasons that are much discussed. His love of Wagner, 
misogyny, hatred of Christianity & anti-democratic 

ethics are also well known. 



r WHAT / UNDBPST/Wb 
BY 'PH!LC50PH££L r : 

A THWBIB EXPLOSfi/e IN THB- 
PRESENCE. Of WHICH EVERYTHING^ 
IS IN bMGER* 


As well as a philosopher, Nietzsche was a poet, a great stylist and rhetorician, and much given to 
aphorisms. This has led to many different interpretations of his work. His influence has been enormous, 
contradictory and not confined to philosophy. Above all, though, he addressed the central problem of 
modern man - prey to nihilism - adrift in a complex society in which God was dying, if not dead. 


We'll look at some of the Nietzsches who made up this fragmented semi-tortured thinker who opposed 
philosophical system-building as false. 


Nietzsche 1 
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tragedy Nietzsche made an important distinction between the two gods, Apollo & 



bol of order, form and restraint. Dionysius was the symbol of the frenzy of passion 


& of vital forces. 


Nietzsche explained Greek tragedy as the conquest of Dionysius by Apollo, and art as the product of this 
dynamic conflict. 

For Nietzsche, 19th centry culture denied the Dionysian, smothering everything with life-denying Christian 
pieties, and was incapable of providing man with a real moral basis. 
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jfiVE Vt&VE 

MORALITY Ffc tU- & 

R/OICULO^S• ' 


KANT MS A 

/K CATASTROPHIC SPIOEk 

JOHH SruOfijZASLL 
WAS A 
BLOcKHEAb., 


WOMEN SOCIALISM 
K (jHve&AL SUFFRMB BOOKS 

ro the inferior worn 


" ONLY THE FBEUNGS 

^ (mjrnoNS of mighty men 

are MmTAHr. ;; mfi$A 
MASTER MORALITY 


S' 


Much ol this is expressed in Nietzsche’s best-known work, “Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

This extraordinary poetic book, a kind of metaphoric prophecy of his ideas, is as much literature 
philosophy. Here he talks of that man. the 0BERMENSCH (SUPERMAN) who desires through his will to 
power, which for him is just the will to live, a higher, more powerful state of being. He, the Ubermensch, was 
to be judged differently from ordinary mortals. Out of the total revaluation of all morals the noble man wou 
emerge, a man of strength, hardness and, if need be, cruelty. 

Some people argue that the brilliance of Nietzsche’s style make plausible what are essentially weird ideas, 
but this is to mistake his love of paradox and prophecy. Mind you, in “Zarathustra ” he does say at one 
point: 

“Man shall be trained for war and women for the recreation of the warrier. All else is folly ." 

Where Marx had said the future lay with the masses, Nietzsche stood this on its head to assert that the 
future lay with great men. He saw the masses as necessary, but only as the foundation for these higher men. 
He saw his Superman as the goal of life, or even a myth. He gave as example Socrates, a passionate man 
whose passions were under control, but added to him an artistic temperament. Elsewhere he indicates that 
his Superman is like Aristotle's ethical ideal, the 'great-souled man'. 
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ONLY FPCfA 
MY TIME ON WILL THEPi. 
BE POLITICS. ON THE 
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Hisotherworks “Human, AH-too Human", “The Anti-Christ", "The Genealogy of Morals , Dawn, 
“The Gay Science" and his posthumous Notebooks covered a lot more ground than the Superman 

debate. , ■comfort 

He attacked the need for metaphysics as springing from physiological weakness from a re usa d g 
the Cosmos through Will. He discussed what we now call the sociology of knowledge an 
'perspective' theory of truth. 


TRUTH, UPS MORALITY, 
\S A PBLATWJS AFFAIR: 
THERE-APS NO FACTS, 
ONLY INTEPPPSTATIONS 



In science, sociology, existentialism and even analytic philosophy Nietzsche has ha a . ^s, 
belies the tag 'eccentric'. He is probably less often read than read about. His irony, vio ^^ly 
brilliant style and occasional megalomania make him difficult and dangerous to rea , 
entertaining. 

He died in 1900 (conveniently for historians) insane, isolated, but increasingly famous. 
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. pmniricism and a profound disinterest in European philosophy were tile. 
Back in W** 1 ,1' (.radically nil. Inslead. what was being developed was that peculiarly 
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sS Has evil, yet designed frtsms. 
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John Stuart Mill 

(1806-1873) 

inherited the ideas of Utilitarianism from his father 
James Mill, an ardent disciple of Bentham, as well 
as his father's strict ideas on education and everything 
else. Such was the effect of James on his son John, 
the young Mill fell into a "dull state of nerves" at the 
age of twenty, from which he only recovered by fa |(1 9 
in love with a Mrs Taylor. 


i son, like the father, wrote an important work on political economy. Both works, derived from Ricardo 
y well have influenced Marx. 


The younger Mill s Utilitarianism ”was extremely influential. It defended the principle of utility, but in a 
way which modified Bentham's ideas. 

wnliriS'h 31 P ' ea$Ure , could not be measured as a Quantity, like coal, and went so far as to say that he 

Iwthams Weraktanda” T i^. an * as self ' m,erest in deciding what ought to be done, and so lu,ned * 
external standard ot Goodness towards something more subjective. 
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ms , ike a workable functional morality but it has some serious problems: 
« t ' litari8nlS | m lrk in practice. How do you tell who is and who isn't happy? 

l. ltd ° e !,\n,i workout what produces happiness? . 

^vu'repart of a minority that has to be crushed in order to make the majority happy, 


it can get 


t ac " ons anrf We ' r “ n ^ uencas - an</ /te momws// ccmp/tof/rtg 

question ol motives. 



UmnMJANISM 

KA TYPICALLY EN&USU 
v comoN-sBN$a ,r BorctH/p afaelat 
JUS71FYIN<S> LAl£$eZ'FAJP£ <5RE£D 
WILE. SEEMING AS FUNCTIONAL 

^ Efficient As IFF 
NEW FACTOUES 



J S Mill wrote much on topics other than Utilitarianism. Philosophically he is remembered for his- System 
of Logic", where he outlines the limits and nature of meaningful discussion, and which is still influential. 
His "On Liberty "is even more famous. Here he related individual liberties to those of the state, and argued 
that civil restrictions on individual liberties were only permissible if they were absolutely necessary to 
prevent harm to others. 


FP£ESm OF SPEECH 

K FREEDOM OF POLITICAL THOUGHT,, 
TUB EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN^ EQUAU1Y 

Before, the law are all <booc> 
utilitarian principles 
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__T7rpaHv"i9ihce nturY 

In the intellectual tu "™' di ff eren t strands of 
France there we,e "’™ d | 0 |ly new one that 
thought. Comte added a r* 0 ^ of | 00 king 

concentrated on the po ye facts, 

a, the connection between observahie 

Auduste Comte 

*( 1798 " 1857 ) 

. H create a synthesis of thought and action but, like others before him, he held 
Comte wanted to create V he deve | ope( | his science of society, or sociology M 

In hi sTaterC'his religion of humanity, which was a sort of secular Christianity based on an 
in his later aays nib rm y recoanized the contradictions at times. 

Helwas'for some yearasecretaiy to the well-known utopian socialist Saint-Simon, whom Com 
orobably influenced more than the other way around. Never obtaining an ac demic post, he was 
supported by friends, including J.S.Mill. throughout his life. Saint-Simon helped publish his 
7® of the Scientific Works Necessan, for tits Re-ocgamatm of Socety. T e basic ideas of 
Comte's oositive philosophy are outlined in this work and somewhat amplified in the six- 
££ Positive AM Published between 1830 and 1842. 
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POSITIVISM set out to be rigorous. Its basic tenets were: 


1. In Nature there are laws that can be known 

2. In Nature the causes of things cannot be known 

3. Any proposition which cannot ultimately be reduced 
to a simple statement of fact, special or general, can 
have no real or intelligible sense 

4. Only relations between facts can be known 

5. Intellectual development is the primary cause of 
social change 


The entire field of scientific study 
was arranged logically by COMTE. 

Each Science contributes to those 
that follow in order ; but not to 
those that precede it 





mathematics 

1 

6 

astronomy 

Z 

5 

PHYSICS 

3 

4 

CHEMISTRY 

4 

3 

BIOLOGY 

5 

Z 

1 SOCIOLOGY 

6 

1 


Comte argued in his Law of the Three States that the human mind advances from a theological 
stage through a metaphysical stage to a final positive stage (this has an Hegelian ring to it). 

He claimed that all the sciences developed in this way. To each stage of intellectual development 
Comte said there corresponds a form of society and outlook. (This idea, differently expressed, was 
widespread in 19th Century thought). 





j 

—_ THEOLOGICAL / 


is explained s 

cowers 


METAPHYSICAL 

The divine powers become 

abstract essences or forces 



Only phenomena <£, 
their inter-relations 
are considered 

Anything beyond 
experience f$ 
irrelevant 
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caught up by it. 


Herbert Spencer 

(1820-1905) 

was a man of many parts: engineer, 
teacher, journalist, and philosopher. His 
System of Synthetic Philosphyms a 
sutvey of the biological and social sciences 
from the standpoint of evolutionism. 
Spencer claimed that philosophy was 
distinguished from other sciences in being 
wholly general. By this he meant that its 
central ideas were true of everything, not 
just one field. Naturally he thought his 
principle of evolutionism was the central 
idea of philosophy, and true of everything. 
In First Principles , the first of many 
volumes on many subjects, Spencer 
outlined his law of evolution. 
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EVERYTHING PROGRESSES 
FROM AN INDEFINITE. INCOHERENT 

Homogeneity to a definite 

COHERENT HETEROGENEITY 



im COULD HE W Our. IUBAS WEPZN 1 

00 THAT BEFORE l r D WRITTEN] (bFNTlCAL- . ANiW<Y 1 VY 

m "Origin of species 11 ) °f pstcholocy” 

in 1659 ? CAMS OUT IN I65Z 




Charles 

Darwin 

m (1809- _ 

•iT, K “ U "°T ^ 10 «e quite why Spencerhad'such 



■ in effect itu, a «. k " u F c, "ier naa sucn an impact on 19th Century thought. But 

he : r9ued for a kind ° f s ° ciai „ t ai .ed 

rtanation of the^rinr nT^h 00 ' 0611 the phrase Survival of the fittest - jt was DarWm ! I? 
few apes had a commnn ^ m8de evo * ut ' onism popular. And the notion that man and t 
common ancestor led to a new formulation of the idea of man. 
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Prince Kropotkin 
0842 - 1921 ') 

'/M/TUALAtP 

is JUNTAS’VITAL 

A PmciPLE N 
NAWRB 


'pi Ncrf 




m. 


W 


A right old anarchist with a long beard. 
A sort of Darwinian anarchist. 


Spencer went further and argued that this natural selection process 
was the guiding force of soda! development too. Metaphysics and 
moral systems were just irrelevant. This suited the frame of mind of 
Victorian capitalists, and fitted in nicely with ideas of free economic 

competition dating back to Adam Smith. , 

He made a detailed comparison between animal organisms and huma 

societies: 

In an animal, there is one overall consciousness, but in society 
consciousness exists only in each member. Society exists for the 
benefit of the individual, not vice versa. This individualism is the key to 
Spencer So he disliked the reforming Liberals of his time, arguing 
that true liberalism's function was only to put a limit to the power of 

The philosophical Radicals took to Spencer s evolutionism, because it 
argued progress as a necessity, but it was his notion of societies 
evolving according to the survival of the fittest principle that had the 
most lasting influence. The idea was picked up by Nietzsche with his 
Superman the Eugenics movement with their theory of scientific 
race-improvement, and even Hitler with the superior Aryan race 
The idea of an overlap between the natural and the human world has 
always had a strong attraction, and has re-appeared recently in what is| 

known as socio-biology. 
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While Wild Bill Hickock was roaming the plains, C.S. Pierce was honing his thoughts, 
came up with the following: 


and in 



C.S. Peirce 

( 1839 - 1914 ) 


Consider what effects, which might 
conceivably have practical bearings, we 
conceive the object of our conception to 
have. Then our conception of these effects 
is the whole of our conception of the 
object. 


This was simply meant to be a logical maxim for working out the meaning of words and concepts 
according to their practical significance. Or, in other words, to establish the relationship between 
thought and action. 
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iriSASTONISHING 
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ISMlifc! 


IDEAS 

become true 

JUST SO FAR AS THEY 
HELP US TO (SET INTO 
SATISFACTORY RELATIONS 
WITH OTHER' PARTS 
OF OOR EXPERIENCE 


, 

v y 


WHAT IN SHORT 
IS THE TRUTH'S CASHWALUE 
IN EXPERIENTIAL TERMS ? 
WHAT DOES (TOO 
FOR YOU? 


filliam James 

(1842-1910) __ , 

. . . u Q „ Hn\A/n-tn-63rth wav of saying that thoughts arG just tools 

This version of pragmatism comes to be a down to eariM way u y y 

with which to do things, and truth what is pragmatica y use u. 


'ZOJIHAJ'S PHILOSOPHY 
GOOD FOR? 
c/m you drill A Hole 
WITH IT ? 



UM, NO* PRAGMATISM 
IS JUST A METHOD i IT DO&CT 
pAPTICULARiy TELL YOU S 
ANYTHING 139 
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John Dewey turned this pragmatism into an ethical and 
educational philosophy which greatly influenced American 
social policy, particularly the legal and educational fields. 
Dewey synthesized the work of James and Pierce and came 
up with the idea of Instrumentalism. 


John Dewey 

(I&59-1952) 


MORE OR LESS 

Tf/B SAME THING* JUST EMPHASISING 
THAT THOUGHTS ARE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN WORKING OUT PROBLEMS 


AS W0U> FRJEND 
WILLIAM JAMES SAID 
THE OLD SUBJECT-OBJECT DUALISM 
IS t)EAt>* • • THINKING IS REALLY 
A process of Adjustment 
Between Man d 

HIS ENVIRONMENT 


<2* 


/v'CTl 



Throughout his long life, Dewey believed that 
intelligence, behavior and knowledge could change, 
and that therefore education was crucial to shaping 
society. Pragmatism had a major influence in this 


TRUTH IS A 
RELATIVE THING THAT 

IS WORKED OUT THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE, THROUGH 
UFE 


area, arguing for experimental problem-solving and non-dogmatic teaching. The problem 
Pragmatism is that by saying that everything is relative, like truth, one can never decide any { 
philosophically. Other people have said that Pragmatism fits in very well with the efhc |e 
industrial capitalism, which is why Americans liked it. 

From C.S. Peirce on there had been a pragmatic feel to American philosophy, a sort ol reasonableness that 
was in between scepticism and dogmatism. In some ways this strand continued into twentieth-cen ury 
American philosophy. 
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■ Reconstruction of Philosophy (1920) had another go at applying pragmatist views to every- 
' n matism is clearly good for you since Dewey lived for a very long time.) Instrumentalism, which is 
thing- ( pra ® e lhingi lived on for a long time as well. It says that ultimately whether ideas are true or false is 
i# h . s question, it’s just a question of how useful they are. Richard Roily, another American philoso- 
n0ta nnwseems to be saying the same thing. 

pfier ' n rican philosophers get older they seem to turn to pragmatism, but it is not self-evident which deter- 
^ ^which. Just to mess up the pattern George Santayana (1863-1952) lived for a long time but hated 
^ matism. He was a thorough-going sceptic, believed in Platonic universals (or 'essences’) and somehow 
pr39 bined this with a sort of naturalistic realism. He was also a poet and cultural critic who hated man, . 
culture and democracy in general. Definitely an individualist he also disliked Protestants, was probably only a 
part-time American and ended his days in Rome. 


John Rawls(i 92 i ) 

is not all that old and therefore not entirely a pragmatist, if at all, but he might become one. He is mainly 
famous for A Theory of Justice (1971) in which he is very concerned with individual rights; he tried to 
develop a notion of 'justice as fairness', something which is very topical in the States right now. 

Rawls reintroduced the notion of a ‘social contract’ (as found in Rousseau and Locke), and suggested that this 
was based on rational agreements about how to achieve justice. Rawls pragmatically suggests that no-one 
should be better off than anyone else and that inequality is not at all a good, or natural, thing. Needless to say 
lots of people vehemently disagree with him. Nozick, a radical libertarian (which is philosophy-speak for 
right-winger) set out to demolish Rawls in Anarchy, State and Utopia. 
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Willard V 0 Q uine 

(1908- ) 

is America's answer to 

Wittgenstein, analytic philosophy 

and continental obscurity. He 1 
carries Ockham’s razor around in 

his pocket with him, ready to slice 

up confusion and unnecessary 
complexity. 

Although he started out as a logical 
positivist, with that firm notion that 
bits of empirical proposition tallied 
with bits of experience, he soon 
decided there was'less to it than 
meets the eye’. He saw off what he 
called the dogmas of empiricism 
and came to an interesting and 
complicated conclusion that 
science, experience and common- 
sense were all bound up in a ‘web 
of knowledge’. 


This actually makes philosophy quite difficult since Quine points to the inter-connectedness and corporate 
nature of different forms of knowledge. (Sounds like pragmatism to me.) This means that he is sceptical 
about finding singular items of meaning, the basic unit is all of science. 


Put another way this all pointed to the great 
difficulties we all have with language and 
meaning, although Quine does seem to propose 
the perfect philosopher as an intellectual spider 
man. It points to the way continental philosophy 
got interested in language too, but it is a unique 
American approach. Although it doesn’t sound 
like it, Quine is very funny, a writer with a wit 
that would put Kant inatizz. 
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the Nineteenth Century philosophy hadn’t solved all the problems it had set out to, 
nhe great philosophical systems seemed to be crumbling away. Scientific modes of 
Jim* 10 ’ everywhere, from Newtonian cosmology to the biological determinism of 
thoi# were th pnrv Kantian and Hegelian philosophy still survived, but science was more 
volutionaty tneo y ' 

>oritat.ve. 

of anti*intellectualism broke over Western philosophy, rejecting rationality and 
Then a wav , . 
jcrentiftc analysis- 


Henri Bergson 

( 1859 - 1900 ) " 




Henri Bergson was central in all this, 
was appointed Professor of Modern 
Philosophy at the College de France in 
1900, so we can call him a 20th Century 
Philosopher. 


He 





YOU COULD ALSO 

CALL m AN IRRATIONALIST, 

A METAPHYSICIAN, A DUALIST, 
£ A CREATIVE EVOLUTIONIST. 


Science only Analyse* 

flreateKE IT DOESN'T CET TO THE DYNAMIC 
fcSHW* VITAL ESSENCE ... 

IT DISSECTS 4 SEPARATES THE 
ORGANIC, LIVING REALITY 


Bergson rejected the idea that science was 
the main source of knowledge, and claimed 
that intuition was more important. This 
notion clearly goes back to the Romantics 
and Rousseau. 



Bergson's philosophy is dynamic and dualist 1 ^ 

On the one hand: hert Matter On the other: A vdsI vital Impulse 
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g’assss.— 

influential in its‘ „ known through Proust. 

His ideas on « me ^ w “ he is obs cure and metaphoric, 
Although many people ^ f " criticism of the sciences, 
he has had a lasting f f n “°" ™ Georges S orel 

and on philosophies " 1 syn di c alism and Bergson's 

;“r «Thaw was also influenced by what 
he saw as Bergson's ‘vitalism 



$r£rnund Freud 

^(1856-1939) 


Someone else who put a spanner in the smooth workings of 

philosophy was the founder of psychoanalysis, Sigmund Freud. 


(N WE MAIN, I SIMPLY 
DISCOVERED THE UNCONSCIOUS, 
WmMlNBb CARTESIAN RATIONALITY 
& POSED A NEW CONCEPTION OF 

Human nature {civilisation 


is He. A 
PHILOSOPHER? 


r ..A POET? 




Js 


jMNriftfi 


?hout human sexual develop Psychoanalysis is a science and whether Freud wa ^ 
^ived from his insistence on th anc ^ Unecmseious. The revolutionary importance o ^ 
ISikplainedin part why his inf Centra *‘ ty sexuality in all aspects of human existed 
-^ deas ^ereres^ d , ( se e Freud for Beginnersj 
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tXJNK? / FIND IT HARO 
TV BE RATIONAL 


WE MUST 
ABANDON 7 HE IDEA 
OF PURELY RATIONAL MAN - 
7 HE INTENTIONAL SUBJECT 


tee ideas obviously posed many problems for philosophy, which tends to assume rat.onal.ty as a 
given when talking about how people think and know things. Freud's ideas about human sexuality, 
culture and aggression also tended to make life difficult for social and moral theorists Many 
Philosophers have opted for the line that since psychoanalysis isn't empirically testable (you cant 
graph the Unconscious), Freud can safely be ignored. 
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What is "°* ^^reSdmost things since Descartes) and attempted to put logic hack 
in the driving seat. 
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Gottlob Frege 

( 1846 - 1925 ) 
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until / openAttention whim 

WEN \NHITEHEM> 
d^MYSELF, m HUMBLE 
BEPTE PVSSELL t m£t> TV 
PROVE THAT PUPB MATHEMATICS 
IS ONLY A PART OF U&IC 


* Frege put mathematics on a new and more solid foundation. 

+ 

He purged mathematics of mistaken, sloppy reasoning and the. influence of Fythagoras 
. + 

He gave a new, rigorous definition of numbers (equinumerosity) 

s th eor y Propositions as ‘synthetic a priori' was wrong 


11 * tb op into straightforwardbhs W ^' #n 


k *£j<MAncs 
Jl^FA Mysr 'CAL. 
S£/ *Mm Entity 


minus the much-too-hard mathematical proofs of things, 

We get the following: 


IT is SIMPLY 
A projection of our. 
Ability to wink clearly, 
Dimply a branch of 
LOGIC 
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THE SENSE OF A SENTENCE 
IS JUST A PROPOSITION. WHAT 
7 HE SAME SENTENCE REFERS 
TO IS its TRUTH VAUUE 


The SENSE of a word car vary widely. 
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points, give different colourings to the word 
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pj3$$eul$ FARAPOX 

Most classes don’t contain themselves as members - e.g. the class of all walruses is not a 
walrus. Some do. But consider THE CLASS OF ALL CLASSES THAT ARE NOT MEMBERS OF 
THEMSELVES. Is it a member of itself or not? 

If you think about it, it is if it isn’t and isn’t if it is... 


I4irt Godel 


<t—e/reference distinction: 

allowed from this sens / ^ ffom the meanjng Qf ^ 

T*. Sing «° as 8 " y WOfd h3Ve 3 de,ini,e mMni "9 

fW*' Selv new- Nor f syllogisms and Euclid's geometry In the 19th Cent^ " 

z £Tw «** *** ° f matbematicians i,ke cm ° r 

ii ,„a Whitehead tried to tidy up 
Following Frege, a ™ ™". , ing t0 find a logical definition 
mathematics once an «a Bu M against , paradox . 
jf number, in terms of classes, 

(A paradox is so.ethfnp -^appe^n phi-osop.y alt the th.e 

"yToSoriSod all the problems you suddenly discover WhiU^J 

hat they didn’t exist.) 


Poor old Frege gave up at this point, whereas Russell tried 
again with his theory of types, to banish these strange loops 
arising fron self-reference. But then in 1931, Kurt Godel came 
up with his famous Incompleteness Theorem which devastated 
the whole project. 


in Any system 
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thekeare true statements 
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is begun by Frege led to the school of thought which is called analytic 
[he logic 01 analYS wh - |ch - |S st j|| popular today. As a school it has many strands. All are based on 
philosophy- a" ^ shgre the ana |yti c approach stemming from Frege, Russell, and 
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Character 110 u 


metaphysics- 
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MUSICAL 
POSITIVISM 



Fussed 

Wittgenstein 

LOGICAL 

ATOMISM 


Ludwig Wittgenstein 

(1889-1951) 


Fussell 

Whitehead 

Godel 

L06ICISM 



MY PREAM 
WA6 70 CREATE A PBF7ECL 
LOGICAL LANGUAGE ABLE 
tv state evepywing with 

THE UTMOST PRECISION 


Wittgenstein was 

important to all these 
phases. His Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus 
(1921) claimed to solve 
all the problems of 
philosophy. 
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. r n -j that a |i nhilosoohical problems were really syntactical. If you sort 
O what you're saying most philosophical problems are either solved or shown to b e 
Suble This sounds Ike if you're clear then philosophy is either sorted out or non-existent. 

Wittgenstein first said that the world consisted of simple facts (like atoms - hence logical 
atomisml and the world is made up of a lot of them. Then he said that language could only be 
used to picture facts or to make logical statements. Next he argued that any use of language other 
than the above is meaningless. All ethical or metaphysical statements are therefore nonsense. 

Hence, his own theory of language is meaningless because it tries to show how abstract 
relationships in language work. (In other words, the project of a perfect, formal language is 
impossible!) If you understand Wittgenstein you'll give up philosophy. 
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• kn came the logical positivists who were otherwise known as the Vienna 
Jt0 f ^ itt9 he^certain views in common, some tea dances, and a journal called Erkenntms. 




gfS ufLn&eigh 

m all adored logic , 
u well as afiatys'S. 
fad totally hated Hegel 



M * l " l "‘ . . 

"teZni^'of a [ropxltion is lie mUwJ °f its yetilicdler, 


1. A proposition has meaning only if 
it can be shown to be true or false. 

2. There are logical forms of truth 
and factual forms. 

3 Factual truths can only be 
demonstrated through experience 
(verification). 

The logical positivists didn't give up philosophy like 
Wittgenstein but went on doing ‘analysis' all over the 
world. Failure to solve its problems about how language 
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OP- 


msez 


V. 


WONU. rdiiuiG r- . . . • 

does work however, led to logical positivism going round in 
circles. 


Wittgenstein made his philosophical come-ba ck with his Blue and Brown ho o ks of 1933-35. 
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Ordinary language philosophy is still with us - 
_ __ living exponent is A J Ayer. 
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Ir" , wav s of looking at the world are 

subjectivity. Phenomenology has 
*>■■£, Brentano (1838-19171 with his 


ie nce ' -'-logical school. 
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concerned with subjectivity and with a 
been called a "descriptive philosophy of 
descriptive psychology, is seen as the father of 


7 ] 


WE MUST LOOK 
PRECISELY AT OUR 
OWN MENTAL 

processes 




All assumptions about 

CAUSES £ CONSEQUENCES 
SHOULL BE ELIMINATED, 

OK BRACKETED COT 


wasn't there. 

. SOMETHING ABOUT 

K Sfelgg 



II | set out the basic method of phenomenology in his Logical 

Edmund Husserl 

-( 1859 - 1938 ) 



In vestigations 

STICK TO WE 
FIRST PERSON. RU0WLEL6E 
OF YOUR OWN CONSCIOUSNESS 
IS THE ONE EURE THING 



WORK OUT PRECISELY 
WHAT IS INTRINSIC 
TO MENTAL PROCESSES, 
L THROW OUT THE 



NO' THE METHOD 

isiCt empirical, it mi 
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TWWYOU look at 
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Husserl got over this problem by talking about 

•transcendental intersubjectivity", whrch means that my 
essences and meanings can be shown, by analogy, to 
resemble yours. 


Husserl emphasized the "intentional" object of 
consciousness. This is the object - not 
necessarily real or material - which thinking is 
"aimed" at. 


INTENTIONAL! TY 

1$ THE HALLMARK 
OF all consciousness 


rsm 


Sociologists in particular took up the phenomenological method. What Husserl was up to 
became less and less clear as he developed his thought. In the end he seemed to be saying 
that the “I” was unknowable. This scepticism is a bit of a problem for phenomology. If you 
can’t know “I”, whom can you know? No doubt Wittgenstein would have argued that 
phenomology was a case of a language-game being taken too far. Anyway if Husserl didn’t 
take it too far, Heidegger certainly did. 

Heidegger is variously seen as a phenomenologist, an 
existentialist, a Nazi, a windbag, or a great mind. He certainly 
welcomed the rise to power of Hitler, and dissociated himself 
from Husserl because he was a Jew. 

Heidegger said he was a phenomenologist, but everyone else 
said he was the first atheist existentialist. Most people agree, 
owever, that he is very difficult to follow, almost impossible to 
summarise, and wildly speculative. His method is light years 
away from the rigorous logic of analytic philosophy. 
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Heidegger meant going back to the phenomena, but by 
phenomena he meant those things which appear to 
consciousness (hence phenomenology). After Daseln ha * 
together with Phenomena, which is like being meets thworld. 

everything goes wrong when The Other appears. Heidegger was 

trying to find out the truth about being, a science of be g 
would explain existence. 


Oasein experiences 
'throm-ness-ib is knocked 
backwards on discovering 
its existence messed up by 
the OTHER.Thi$produces the 

FALL into authenticity 
or absurdity. 



Anxiety and meaninglessness now 
set in, and Dasein only knows 
itself through this anxiety • • • 


As in all good philosophy there is a 
resolution. It comes when Oasein 
exercises Care towards the world. 
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Heidegger’s search tor Ids truth of beinfl influenced 
everyone inclodino— 

Jean-Raul 

S&r tr*6 (1905-1980) 




The most famous philosopher of the century 
Jean-Paul Sartre was responsible for 
developing the ideas of Husserl and 
Heidegger into the coherent body of thought 
known as existentialism. 


In his novels, plays and political activity, Sartre was concerned with a philosophy of decision a 
philosophy of freedom. He wanted to bring philosophy down into the street. His thinking was 

about a being-in-the-world. 
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MEN ALWAYS TRY 
TO FLEE THE FREEDOM THAT IS 
THEIR UFE. THEY THINK , UKE HEIDEGGER,^ 
THAT THERE IS A RESOLUTION 
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THE TRUTH is 
LIKE FINDING Y)U ARE 
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_ ri w/nrlrt War and the realities of man's inhumanity to man led Sartre to take part in the 
The Second World W ^ ^ more of an jnterest jn Marxism. Sartre didn't deny 

21, J2Jte thought that man could always make something out of what is made of him. He 
— 4i„ g t0 reconcile existentialist freedom with Marxist ideas of collective straggle. 



YOUR. EXISTENTIALISM 
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LEOMETO THE SAME 
CONCLUSION y 


SO Y0U r RE NOT 
THE IDIOT OF THE FAMILY, 
MOREASAJNT, 

LIKE- OU) 6ENET?^ 


"IMM 
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l'A\ JUST SEARCHING FOR 
A METHOD / THINK I’LL WRITE 
A CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON' 
TO PINO IT.. 


wl. 


amus ^ 


IS WAT TO 
RESOLVE THE DIALECTIC 

between we individual 
{TUBSOCIAL TOTALITY? 


WHAT DOES 
THAT MEAN 
POLITICALLY? 
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Sartre did go out on the streets to philosophize, and the debate between existentialism and 
Marxism dominated French intellectual life until the arrival of structuralism. Sartre, de Beauvo r, 
and Merleau Pontv edited Les Temps Modernes, a left-wing journal that was central to these 
debate £«re politically active as he grew older, and supported ant,-imperialist and 
revolutionary struooles He supported Franz Fanon in his attack on colonialism and wrote an 
mSiSni2SSl of the Earth. In constant debate with his long time companion 

^mone de Beauvoir he developed a more concrete politics and an un ers an mg 
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r—rlT r , h f influence ° n Feminism - Her aa ™" a ' book The 

of understanding of the historical and spTciftc nat "rH/womP ° qUeSti ° ned Phil ° S ° PhV a " d itS “ 
Sartre women had been philosoohicallv invkihio =, 6 en S oppression ' From Socrates to 
*emed to constitute 3 q ? tlon ' This was rather strange as they 
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freedom Mmetiv XPlai ( Womens endless 0 PPression? aS DiH a Ih f ev ?' v ° ne P° ssessed this freedom 
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„ h j tailed about the end ot philosophy, oddly enough from quite a similar 

in and Marx 


<LcY ANALYTIC philosophers 
L» 6 mm ME. tw science. 

m pseoes metaphysics, 

add THAT THE WHOLE CONCEPTION 

Of philosophy is 
antiquated! 


A 


1 


;,v 


\£ THE fAISUSE OF LAHGUA6B- 
ALL THAT NINETEENTH CENTURY 
HECEUAN STUFF IS PHILOSOPHY 

OH holiday, of. out to lunch. 

SCIENCE £ ORPINARY LAN&JA6F 
IS WHERE IT r S AT. ^ 

Marxists etc. 

There is a major difference between these conceptions of philosophy, though. Wittgenstein wants 
philosophy to fix everything up (philosophy as therapy) so that ordinary life and language can go 
on, with philosophy as a left-over bit of mechanics. Marx wants to overthrow and reconstruct the 
social basis of philosophy. Because that social basis keeps changing the interpretation of Maix's 
view of philosophy also keeps changing. 


IF l r P HAD 

A QUIZ FOR EVERYONE 
WHO CALLED THEMSELVES 
A MARXIST, I COULD HAVE 
BOUGHT A REVOLUTION 


IT DOESN'T 
PAYTO BE 
AHEAD OF WUR 
T/ME, COMRADE 



From Lenin to Gorbachev 
everyone has an 
interpretation of Marxism. 
Philosophy has killed it off 
several times this century, 
but it still survives. 
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Some Marxists emphasized the 
dialectical part of materialism, some the 
Evolutionary, and others the economic 
0r scientific. Then there was Structural 
Marxism and post-Marxist Marxism. 


But even Stalin found time 
to philosophise 


SO DID THE. 
PEOPLE HE LOCKED UP 
OIL EXILED 
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n Soarticists who led an attempted revolution j n i 9lq D 
/ u loaders of the German v durjng gn uprising against the R epub|j Ro Sa 
j* J!rg was murdered by of Lenin ’s democratic centralism and his harsh di s i>^ 
?r P many. She was "’iS party). She believed in mass action and workers' sov na,ia » 
approach to running ,he P a c ale organisation ignored her. She may be chuckling 3 ^ 

u — d *• pe,ersbur9 - 




Lukacs 

0885 - 1971 ) 

His History and Class Consciousness 
is one of those milestones about 
which everybody still argues 


The Hungarian Georfl Lukacs is the first 
major Marxist philosopher of this century. 
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TOTAUTY-ihaTs 
SEEING TUB WHOLE. 
THING AT ONCE,IN ALL 
ITS COMPLEXITY 




I CHANGED MY MIND 
ABOUT HUMANISM , <1 ABOUTMY f 
OWN 'HISTORY 8, CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 

BUT NEVER. te° vrr ™AHTY * 
IMPORTANCE OFTOTAUTY^ 


flEAUTY 

MUST BE GIVEN 
A coherent 
FORM 


a bourgeoiscultureTn crisis and tried to make sense of it through the concept 
S£TJSi X subject of history. Some o, his critics said this was ou^ 

uLiinn Heael some said he was a 'romantic anti-capitalist', and a bourgeois humanist a 
1 this was because lukacs spent so much time talking about literature, culture, and 
Jlsophy. Lukacs single-handedly brought Marxism into the mainstream of European culture 

launched what we now call ‘Western Marxism'. 




IT IS NOTTHE PRIMACY 
OF ECONOMIC MOTIVES IN 
HISTORICAL EXPLANATION THAT 
CONSTITUTES THE DECISIVE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN MARXIST & BOURGEOIS 
THOUGHT 



WHAT 
THENi GEORGE? 


THE ALLr PERVASIVE 
SUPREMACY OF THE WHOLE.^ 
OVER THE PARTS 


argued, like other philosophers before him, that man was alienated in the world and sought 
^aness. For Lukacs this was to be achieved through the historical task of the proletariat, the 


r ®voluti 


ion. 
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The Italian revolutionary Antonio Gramsci 
Antonio Gramsci spent much of his life in a Fascist prison, | e fi 

rVilLUiii / . «u:i«rr.nhiral Ipnarv whirh k ctill _ _ 


who 
left a 



i(l89l philosophical legacy which is still being fought 
| -1937) Gramsci's central contribution was to introduce T' 
idea of hegemony into Marxist thought. His work 
was not really known until the 1960 s though, and it was onlyj n 
1975 that a complete edition of his works was published. Like 
Lukacs he strongly believed in the organic unity of social |jf e 



I AM 

PERSUADED THAT ALL 

Human historical activity 
IS ONE, THAT THOUGHT 
IS ONB 



IS THIS 

WHY CMpAfi& 

talk of Your 
'Absolute. 

HtSTOfuacrf? 


Benedetto 

Croce 

0866-1952.) 




THAT'sYOUR. PHRASE, 

YOU OLD HE&EUAN. YOU'VE 
DOMINATED ITALIAN THOUm WITH 

jH n v Your, idea that philosophy 
111111 <1 History are one 


HI Q) 


jgfsSa 


r BUTYOUPeUBVE 

IN THE 0RSHU0 UNjTf 
OF ALL THOUGH? 
& SOCIAL Life? 




INDEED-AND 

SOCIALISM IS AN 
INTEGRAL VISION OP LITE. 
IT HAS A PHILOSOPHY, 

A MYSTICISM f 

^ A Morality 
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THERE ARE. 

WHISPERS You WERE 
influenced EY 
bergson zsorel 


/ KNOW, BUT! AM 
CERTAINLY NOT A 

ROMANTIC VDUlNlANFt 
WHICH IS THE 
implication 
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I NELL, I /H ADE A 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN 'HE6£MCNY r 

md'domination! where mapxi&s 

teFCte HAD TALKED ABOUT THE COERCIVE 
POWER OF THE CTATE, I TALKED 
ABOUT THE POWER OF CVLTURS 


I MEANT THE IA/AY 
M 0CH THE RULING CLA$B 
i wx$&&MS&&C ier Y 
THPW6H ITS Olt-TUHAL fO\tm 


*2 


r OFFIC/At-\ 
JUHURi 
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CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


PRESS 


r The 

\B 0 VRGE 0 I 5 


SauAKB. 

DANCB. 




WMAVM 


This notion of 'hegemony 1 is 3n important Addition to msrxist philosophy, And mAy even 
constitute the end of classical mArxism. GrAmsci Argued thAt a cIass hAd to persuAde other 
classes in society to Accept its morel, political end culturAl velues end thAt pure economic 
power wasn't sufficient. Thus he made the role of culture end ideas central to an analysis of 
the historical moment. Intellectuals, common-sense and popular culture were all areas he 
discussed which had previously been ignored. He even smuggled the individual back into 
history. 


0. 
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The failure of the revolutionary parties in the West and the success of Fascism led the Frankfurt 
School to try to understand capitalism's success. 
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tu Ti bmrds the past... 

jgfeng him i s fe 0 f the Mure, while the debris 
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d capitalist culture and forms of mass consciousness, the Frankfurt School 
|H M 10 “hoanalysis and existentialism. They were concerned with aesthetics, modernism and 
<"raW- than economic determinism. 

-- 


in 


7 o help Mem 
Ibis t&ski 
pfflMKFUfn SCHOOL 

felt they needed a 
u/ectiing between 
tm & ^REUD 










jhe development of critical theory was an attempt to come to terms with the dogged survival of 
capitalism and the rise of an authoritarian society. The Frankfurt School's pessimism about Europe 
was compounded by what they saw as the 'mass society' of America. Horkheimer and Adorno 
extended their analysis to encompass the bureaucratic states of Eastern Europe as well. Their 
critical theory was to be the bulwark against the incorporation of the working classes into 
totalitarian society. It was a kind of residue of revolutionary thinking that held itself separate from 
society, a kind of philosophical memory. 


AW r 7 YOU WINK 
FORGETTING PAST 

Suffering allows a 
Repressive, fealty 
principle TO 
OPERATE? 


a: 




EXACTLY- 
WHAT / CALL 
ONE-DIMENSIONAL 

MAN 


/■ 


SO TRUTH 
TAXES REFUGE 
IN SMALL 6 ROUPS 
OF ADMIRABLE 
MEN 


YOU MEAN 
MODERN SOCIETY 
OBLITERATES HISTORY 
£ ASSIMILATES PEOPLE INTO 
A KIND OF MASS 
CONSCIOUSNESS? 




01 


■" rrisTfiE 
strange fate of 

TERTAIN INDIVIDUALS Gc 
APTS TO HOLD ol 
THZ POSSIBILITY of 

Pi/tupb ' rp " 1tl ■ 
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JOrgen Habermas extended critical theory into new spheres when he began his examination of inter- 
subjective communication. He examined consciousness and the effects of bureaucratic systems on 
social life in his famous Theory of Communicative Action (1981). His is one of the last philosophical 
Marxist approaches to understand the totality, much opposed by post-Structuralists. 



Habermas attempted no less than a reconstruction of the 
foundations of Western Marxism. He tried to put back together 
a totalizing view of the world, drawing on both the Frankfurt 
school and more traditional notions of reason. Society still had 
to be thought of as an integrated, if not orderly, whole. 
However, given the ever increasing complexity of the social 
formation, and of language and communication, this was not 
an easy project. Habermas was critical of the older Frankfurt 
school pessimism about history and social change, but 
sometimes unclear about how progress would occur. 

He is pretty comprehensive and difficult in much of what he 
writes but always interesting and demanding. Habermas 
develops his positions as he goes along and his interest in 
inter-subjective communication and its determinations is where 
he has been at for a while. He talks about a “universal 
pragmatics" which is the ways in which ordinary practices form 
linguistic communications. He seems to be trying to 
reconstruct some kind of rationality in language but always 
comes up against different forms of constraints. His systems 
get bigger and bigger and the end point harder to see. Some 
ar 9 ue that the old fashioned realities like domination and 
subordination get lost in the system. 
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louis Althusser 



(1918-1990) 


Another strand of Marxist philosophy, which intersected 
with linguistics and structuralism, was that represented by 
Louis Althusser. He developed a highly complex 
'scientific' reworking of Marxism that specified the relative 
autonomy of political, cultural and intellectual practices 
determined in the 'last instance' by the economic. 



WE MUST REJECT 

humanist MARXISM, 
understand the. truly 

SCIENTIFIC MARX, £ PUT 
STRUCTURE BEFORE 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


-5 


CJ 


CAN YOU BE 
A STRUCTURALIST, 
A MARXIST, AND 
A LENINIST? 


?flf 


f CAN,THOUGH 
I'M NOT A STRUCTURALIST 
AT ACL 


O 


whaTs your une 

THEN, COMRADE? 


WERE ARE 
"TWO MARXES-THE 

eau-y humanists 

THE LATER $a£HTtfT y 




Ar:- 


sounds nasty., 
what's that? 



AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
BREAK, OF COURSE-A PARADIGM 
SHIFT, A TRANSFORMAVON OF 
THE PROBLEMATICAL 
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THE EARLY MARX 
SUFFERED PROM BOURGEOIS 

delusions, then WHQOMPH* he hit 

ON THE COMPLEX STRUCTURAL THEORY 
OF CAPITAL, AND ALL WAS CHANGED 



%lff! YOU PRE SCIENTIFIC 
THINKERS UNDERSTAND 

nothing! 
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'Wouldn't you" 
AAAKE IT MORE 

0 ASIC? 


OX ... BASE-SUPERSTRUCTURE 
IS OUT, PRE-GWEN COMPLEX 
TOTALITIES APB IN 


/ MEAN SEEING 
THE DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF WE SOCIAL TOTALITY 
as relatively Autonomous 
Allows us to think. 

THEM IN THEIR 
SPECIFICITY 




K \y\ 


WE NEED 
PHILOSOPHERS TO 
MAKE THINGS CLEAR. 
IN THE LAST 
INSTANCE 


INDEED , 
SPINOZA SAID 
'TRUTH IS ITS OWN 
Measure 1 , or... 


iL 


what d'you ,, 

, BY THAT STUFF flS r JIJr 
*rrwcTU*E-is. m i NA 
£ «tA77 KLYAUTONOHc,,' 

levels' ? 5 


WHAT about 

ECONOMIC 
/DETERMINATION? 


THE ECONOMIC 
IS DETERMINATE IN 
WE LAST INSTANCE , BUT, 

AS EVERY GOOD PHILOSOPHER 
KNOWS, THE LAST INSTANCE 
NEVER COMES 


I § 


n. 


in 


DON'T TELL ME¬ 
IN THE END THEORY 
IS VERIFIED BY THEORETICAL 
PRACTICE , WHICH IN THE 
LAST INSTANCE IS SCIENCE 
NOT IDEOLOGY 
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1 r *t i 


AND IDEOLOGY IS 
'an imaginary RELATION 
TO THE ZEAL'- IT INTERPOLATES 
PEOPLE AS CONCRETE SUBJECTS 
IN CONCRETE POSITIONS 


LIRE. 

AAAF/A „ ^ _ 

VICTIMS? nSvJ 


I AM FOR AAARX 
AND FOR A RE'READING 
OF 'CAPITAL r 


HISTORY /5 
A PtoCESS WITHOUT 
A SUBJECT 



\ 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Function of ideology 
iSP&CKEty-msmjavpz 

THE INDIVIDUAL^ 

development 


So you ARB 

A STRUCTURALIST?J 


' ! 


AND PHILOSOPHY 
tS CLASS STRUGGLE. 

At the level of theory, 

<£ f r M NIKITA KRUSCUEV 


[ DON'TKNOW 
ABOUT YOU-BUT I'M 
TOST ...COULDN'TWE 
HAVE SION-POSTS? 


Route 2 

(see page 150) 


Structuralism’s roots are in the linguistic philosophy of 
Saussure, someone whose work was mostly ignored until the 
50s and 60s. He first conceived the notion of looking at the 
structure of language, rather than how logic operated. 


Ferdinand de Saussupe, 

(1857- 1913 ) 



His abstract model of linguistic 
structure, his notion of the 'sign' 
and of language as a system, 

was taken up and developed into a full-blown science of signs by 
others. It all began with his posthumous and rather obscure 
Cours de Linguistique Generate. 
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DYING FLOWERS • 
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NO-MY COLLECTED 
LECTURE UOT& PUBLISHED 

IN 1916 ASA 'COURSEM 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


/ thought 

IT WAS 
SEMIOTICS 


7 PROPOSED A 

Science op signs 

BASED ON LINGUISTICS 
VmcH I CALLED SEMIOLOGY 


WHAT SORT 

OF SIGNS-SEMAPHORE] 
OR ASTROLOGICAL? 


•and that 
therefore we must 
HAVE recourse to the 
Science of signs if we Are 
to define it properly? 


V 


1$ IT NOT obvious 
that language is 
above All A system 

OF SIGNS: 


IT may Be 
OBVIOUS TO YOU 
MATE 


But you Accept 
THAT LANGUAGE 
ISA COMPLEX SYSTEM 
WITH RULES THAT 
GOVERN ITS 
USAGE? 


..so you can Accept 
THAT LANGUAGE HAS AN 
ABSTRACT STRUCTURE-! 
P\NGU£< AND CONCRETE 
MANIFESTATIONS f 
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LANGUE DETERMINE 
PAROLE BUY ONLY 

IN MANIFESTATION 

OF FAROES 


Mpa^' L^goe Ju$t 
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pA *2f $°MEmns 


£H ? 
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You UNDERSTAND ? 6000. - - 

NOW I WANT YOU TO IMAGINE. 

THE WHOLE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE 

At any specific moment, 

FIXED LIKE A SNAPSHOT 




"Think of CHESS. The rules exist only in 
the abstract, but their embodiment 
k in a particular, specific game... 
The Came is played by the rules, 
but isrit the rules tr 


THAT'S 
TUB SYNCHRONIC 
AS OPPOSED TO THE 
DIACHRONIC P 



RIGHT. THE 
EXISTING STRUCTURE 
OF A LANGUAGE SYSTEM 
AS OPPOSED TO ITS 
HISTORICAL growth 


Tight, language is A ^ 

OVSTEM OF SIGNS THAT EXPRESS IDEAS, 
$ 0 IT IS COMPARABLE TO THE 

system of writing, to the 
alphabet of deaf-mutes , 

7 sy Meouc rituals, 

^ 70 Military signals 
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The i s 

arbitrary 



There is no natural relationship between the 
signifier and the signified. 'Dog' doesn’t mean 
dog' because it conveys the natural dogginess of 
dogs. It is the relations between different elements 
of language which constitute the sign 'dog'. 


WHERE THERE 
IS A SIGN THEREIN 
A ZYSTm 
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was the key figure in rediscovering stfuc,ur ®' 

Claude Levi- Strauss iinguistics and culture as av^ole. Asan 

. . Hifforpnt rilltfll 


I pyi- SrraU55 linguistics and applying it to wmi <? « 
«———“ 

t r \sr\t i 


$INCE LANGUAGE 
1$ tm'$ OISTINCTNE 

FEATURE , IT 1 $ ALGO THE 
PROTOTYPE OF CULTURAL 

phenomena 


IF YOU 

speak of MAN, 

You SPEAK OF LANGUAGE, 
Ant> IF YOU SPEAK OF LANGUAGE, 
YOU SPEAK OF SOCIETY 


(h 


WHAfS 
THAT MEAN 


IN PRACTICE: 


WHAT OOFS THAT 
THROW UP? 


THE SYMBOLIC SYSTEMS 
OF MYTH THROUGH WHICH PEOPLE 
LIVE ^ MAKE SENSE OF THE WORLD 
OP, I SHOULD SAY ; HOW MYTHS 
THINK IN MEN, UNBEKNOWN 
TO THEM 


WAT I EXAMINE 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES TO SEE 
HOW THEIR CULTURE EXPRESSES 
CERTAIN SYSTEMS OR SETS 
OF RULES' THE STRUCTURE- 
OF THEIR CULTURE 


SO STRUCTURE 


IS DOMINANTS 


EXACTLY- IT 
EXPRESSES THE BASIC 
UNCONSCIOUS STRUCTURES 
OF THE MIND-THE BINARY 
OPPOSITIONS THAT UNDERUE 
THE WAYS MAN CATEGORISES 
WE WORLD 175 
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nttinn at was the way in which culture could be seen as a ymnwv 
What Levi- S, r a uss was g tt 9^^.^ or sem ioticians, looked below the surfaceL N '" a 
system’ like language (be hj(jden signify i n g systems (the ’langue'). Thus all pWo "'" 91 « 

things m MP^ e I “ m$ Qf ana | ysing systems of signs that structured the worlds ma„ li* 5 " 
M^Tnalvtic Philosophers, particularly English and American ones, thought this was all 
metaphysical tosh and not worth bothering with. 






„sych » a ' 
> afll 



Structuralism was anti-humanist and anti-existentialist. For structuralists it was not man who created 
meaning through language but language which speaks man. The free will debate of humanist philosophy was 
negated by a concept of a system that wrote people in pre-determined scripts. Everything is fixed at the level 
of the system, not the individual expressing what they may think are rational independent thoughts. In other 
words language constitutes reality for us rather than our creating reality through our use of language. Reality 
becomes the Prison House of Language. 

Lacan said we acquire culture as we learn language. Who we are becomes a question of the person who 
enters into the structures of language. The unconscious part of us is another structure of language. 
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^ IS THE ^ 
WHOLE UNIVERSE 
STRUCTURED URE 
A LANGUAGE? 


All Reality 
IS MYTH, A FORM 
OF NARRATIVE- 


, „m « a theoretical method for understanding language spread quickly during the 1960 s 
Wh .lf t0 become an all-embracing philosophy. In literary studies Roland Barthes 'ooked at the 
d Jl of sanitation which constituted literature and then at popular culture in Mythologies tin 
nwdioanalys^Lacan performed a structuralist reading of Fread that was then incorporated into 
the structuralist project. Everything it seemed, even the unconscious, was structure 1 
language. God, man, religion, myth and philosophy were dead, but not, it seeme , pa na 

m unconscious 

IS STRUCTURED LUCE 
A LANGUAGE 


Z>/£>A/Y that 

PRAGMATIST CS-PEIRCE 
START ALL THIS WITH 
HIS SEMIOTICS? 


Roland 

visa 

Barthes 



Foucault developed a highly idiosyncratic structuralism, 
which probably became a post-structuralism, in which he 
looks at the way in which 'power' operates through complex 
social structures. He was always concerned with how the 
Michel knowing subject was constructed, with the discourses of 
Foucault institutions that structured social life and hence the subject. 

Foucault looks at the forms of knowledge that operate in and 
through institutions and at their historical development. He recognises that knowledge, truth, 
power and sexuality are ideas that can change radically, despite setting them in a structured 
is contradictory approach runs throughout Foucault's work. In his rejection of the 
Bories Foucault can be seen as a post-Structuralist. 
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.. cwctems structuralism seemed to promise everythinn a . 

manv overarching P hilos " pt "“' m e so pre determined that it was hard to find a 1 

no*quite to deliver. Everyt on the notion of the fixity of the Sign, and on g, and ^ 

j,c,ws D«nid» one of o" n tia sol col to 'dwonsmw 4 

existing questions. Instead or u ^ ^ structura | ists had imagined. Hidden structures that 
language. Nothing, it^eemea ^ on , y metap hysical constructs as far as Derrida was 

actually determined the n atu , wa$ t0 be as rationalistic as Descartes with his dual 

concerned. To look f “ a sc ' d d the notion that the sign was fixed by the speaking subject 

ssats r« 



; thought and 



Fundamentally post-structuralists rejected the basic dualism inherent in structuralist thou 
the oppositions like conscious and unconscious, surface and depth on which it operate • 
Deconstructionism aimed to destabilize the myth of fixed meaning and to highlight the ^ 
irreducible excess of language, the endless play that undermined all texts and all unitary 
th'p rp^ ir * dS 3 *^ e “WN Qoes, then that may be because everybody over-emphas ,zeS 

nihilism 'maw str ^ turalism - Habermas says that post-structuralism falls into linguistic 
Discourse of /Wort philosophical statements worthless before you begin. His Phil° s °P 
mtk as a historv nr u , • 985,,is a 900d gui(le ,0 al1 this - Where it all leaves philosop f 
Um * °' " lus,on ' is an ybody’s guess. 
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Derrida and others have taken the criticism of structuralist ideas further and have said that 
notions of producing philosophical 'truths' are mistaken, misguided and bewildering. Like 
Foucault Derrida thinks about the way concepts have been used historically, and how philosophy 
Dretends that there are absolute truths which turn out to be nothing of the sort. This unmasking of 
the pretensions of philosophy is terribly scandalous and sends traditional philosophers running for 
their logical principles. If the 'subject' is dead, or has gone missing, and if Western philosophy is 
based on metaphysical systems which privilege a meaning that is an illusion of presence, then the 
whole show is nothing but jiggery-pokery. (Jiggery-pokery is an ancient nomadic term for doing 
things with words). Derrida says that epistemological terms and metaphysical terms are based on 
binary oppositions that suppress certain terms and privilege others - like male and female . 
Rather than telling truth philosophy constructs meaning by suppressing, excluding, or marginalizing 
other terms. He sets out to 'deconstruct' the history of philosophy in order to see what was 
repressed, hidden or marginalized. 

Feminism often takes up this position in relation to thinking about how masculine philosophy has 
precisely repressed what it means to be "woman", or other. If you look at the things that male 
philosophers have said, or more importantly not said, then you can see what Derrida is getting at. 
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There are many strands of post-structuralism (and post-modernism) including people like 
Baudrillard, Lyotard, Spivak, Kristeva, the Queen and many others. Post-structuralism is, 
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FEMINISM , PHILOSOPHY, AND THE 
END OF RATIONALISM 

In exposing the 'mask of masculinity' that 
philosophy wears feminism has helped to 
undermine the certainties that philosophy 
often aspired to. The grand projects and 
absolute truths of philosophy have been 
crumbling away over the last thirty years. 
The very idea of absolute 'truth', which the 
early Greeks were searching for, is under 
attack from many sides. Intelligent 
computers, post- 

structuralism.deconstructionism and 
critiques of the idea of Enlightenment 
rationalism are all undermining the 
aspirations of philosophy to provide 
answers to everything. Some feminists 
argue that a whole new language, a 
women's language, must be invented in 
which to rethink the whole of philosophy. It 
can be asked "Where has philosophy and 
science got us to at the moment?" and the 
answer seems to be in a huge 
environmental and political mess. Perhaps 
philosophy has been reduced to personal 
ethics or the search for small forms of valid 
knowledge. You pay your money and pick 


your language game, 
intelligent life form? 
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